
[ Routes to tour in Germany 

The Harz 

and Heath Route 



, 

there - to areas at times so 

attractive that one route leac 
to the next, from the Harz 
mountains to the Luneburg 
Heath, say. Maybe you shouli 
take a look at both, 

The Harz, northernmost part 
of the Mittelgebirge range, is 
holiday country afi the year 
round. In summer for hikers, 
in winter for skiers in their 
tens of thousands. Tour from 
the hill resorts of Osterode, 
Clausthal-Zellerfeld or Bad 
Harzburg or from the 1 ,000- 


year-old town of Goslar. 

The Heath extends from Celle, 
with its town centre of half- 
timbered houses unscathed 
by the war and the oldest 
theatre in Germany, to 

Luneburg, also 1,000 years 

old. It boasts wide expanses 
of flat countryside, purple 
heather and herds of local 
curly-horned sheep. 

Visit Germany and let the Harz 
and Heath Route be your 
guide. 


1 Brunswick 

2 An old LOneburg Heath 
farmhouse 

3 The Harz 

4 Gottingen 
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Conditions laid down for 
axing Bonn’s Pershings 


dertagesspiegel 


C hancellor Kohl has decided that the 
German Pershing I missiles will be 
scrapped it the Americans and Russians 
phase out their medium-range missiles 
world-wide. 

His decision, taken without discussing it 
with the Cabinet, is supported by some 
members of his own CDU party, by the 
Free Democrats and Social Democrats 
and, perhaps also by the Greens. 

It is a decision that should eliminate a 
disarmament talks handicap which 
neither the Russians nor the Americans 
arc directly responsible for. It will also 
strengthen Chancellor Kohl's external 
position hut not relations with the Ba- 
varian CSU wing ol his party. 


^ r xiha»...tt,u |r ._h:.iiit\ smvemcm was to 
the point. The offer UcptfiitlV nn the su- 
perpowers reaching agreement: on a 
treaty ratification; and on observance of 
deadlines, 

The conditions are appropriate be- 
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terms covered American and Soviet 
weapons, not those of third states. 

; The 72 Pershing I As and the right to 
- tmdcrni.se them arc not to he rclin- 
tfiished without the certainty that the 
superpowers will physically scrap 
Ihc weapons once they agree on it. 

Herr Kohl has brushed aside the idea, 
originally devised in the Chancellor's 
Office, that the Bundeswchr’s Pershings 
might he scrapped in return for the So- 
viet Union scrapping Scud missiles sta- 
tioned in East Germany. Czechoslovak- 
ia and Poland, 

Instead, the Chancellor merely called 
on the Soviet Union and its partners to 


take Bonn’s worries seriously and eli- 
minate this threat. 

That was appropriate. No-one with 
any experience or knowledge of the 
facts could possibly expect to swap 72 
Pershings for several hand real Scuds, 
especially us they differ as weapon sys- 
tems. 

The Chancellor has pal himself in the 
position of at least being able to call, 
with a high public profile, nn the East to 
show some goodwill, l-lis decision also 
comes as a blow fur freedom. 

It seemed that the Pershing issue kept 
on coming hack into the German court, 
lobbed by the Russians, allowed by the 
Americans to cross the net, caught a 
glancing blow by Christian Democrats, 
who ineptly failed to do more than 
speed it on its way, while the Free 
Democrats skipped round it, lamenting 
the points it seemed likely to score. 

Foreign Minister < iuisrhcr ran 
alongside it, looking around wit ^grow- 
ing impatience for the tcaincaptaiii.lnii 
Ik- - tin- C hancellor — was on holiday. 

Alt irritated public followed the 
strange proceedings from the grand- 
stand. Few spectators were jubilant at 
Germany’s discomfiture; many were 
alarmed. And when the captain finally 
arrived on the scene he took his time as 
though there was no risk whatever. 

On his fiisl working day alter return- 
ing I roin his summer holiday the Chan- 
cellor quietly heard mil Foreign Minis- 
ter Genschef’s advice to dispense in 
some way with Pershing modernisation. 

l ie also had nothing to say on learn- 
ing that the Opposition SPD had insist- 
ed <m holding n special session of the 
Bundestag nt which lie was to be asked 
what he had to say for himself, 

Assuming he might not have arrived 
at n decision during his sum me r holiday, 
he then knew he had to do something. 


T here are signs that Alfred Schmidt. 

a German hostage in Lebanon for 
.,scvcn.,<rnapths, is: alive. Bur nothing has 
been heard of his fellow-hostage, Ru- 
dolf Conics. 

The publication of u video tape on 
which Herr Schmidt, a Siemens engi- 
neer, is seen reading out a text evidently 
dictated by his Lebanese kidnappers 
may well be the “positive signal" it is be- 
ing interpreted as by the Bonn crisis 
staff. 

Yet reference to the Beirut news mag- 
azine As Shiran, which had speculated 
that the two Germans' release was im- 
minent, could be taken to mean the ex- 
act opposite. 

The magazine had suggested that a 
swap for the Lebanese terrorist Hamadci, 
who is in investigative custody in Frank- 
furt, might no longer be necessary. 

But the kidnappers made it clear in 
their response that a ransom payment is 



On itit* Tuesday night Ik- told thv While 
House what he had decided, and hours 
later lie made a public sin lenient. 

In the Bit ik lest ag debate he will si ill 
stand accused of hesitating for too long 
and to the Federal Republic’s disadvan- 
tage. 

The Opposition is unlikely u» spare 
him this accusation, much though Social 
Democrats might welcome the decision 
lie finally reached. 

The Chancellor will be applauded by 
Foreign Minister Genscher’s party, his 
coalition partners, the Free Democrats. 
But what about his own party, the 
Christian Democrats'.' 

Alfred Dregger, CDU leader in the 
Bolin Bundestag, had just suggested the 
Pershings might be traded in for a ticket 
to take purl in the next round of double 
zero negoi ial ions. 

Other Christian Democrats endorsed 
what they presumed to be the US view- 
point: that the Bundcswehr’s Pershings 


wile nut subject to iwgu tuition in Gen- 
eva. 

At (he same time as Chancellor Kohl 
held his press conference. CSU general 
secretary Ceroid randier said the mis- 
siles must not be "sacrificed on the altar 
of Soviet goodwill" even if the SPD and 
the FDP might urge the government to 
do so. 

‘Hie Chancellors lone hut clearly 
correct decision is backed by a strange 
coalition of some Christian Democrats 
plus the Free Democrats and Social 
Democrats and, possibly, the Greens. 

This mnj drily is hound to strengthen 
the Chancellor’s external position. It 
will also be to his benefit toward Ger- 
mans East and West (including East 
Germany’s Erich Honeekcr). 

But how it will affect his relations 
with his own party, let alone with the 
Bavarian CSU. is another matter en- 
tirely. 

(Dcr TajK-sspiugcl, llurlan. 27 August l«)K7j 


No clear signals 
for Lebanon 
hostages 

not all they want. They insist on fulfil- 
ment of their original demand. 

But Bonn can hardly afford to deport 
Hamadci. especially with the United 
Stales in mind. A trade-in would do 
Bonn immense damage in Washington. 

The US government made more than 
one final demand for Hamadci to he 
handed over to the American authorit- 
ies. Bonn refused, saying the likely hi- 
jacker would not be exchanged in an un- 
derhand deal with Shi’itc fanatics but 
tried and sentenced in Germany in ac- 
cordance with the full rigour of the law. 


So the Hnmadci case remains the 
bunc of contention, and the kidnappers' 
tape may well only just have conic to 
light but could easily have been made in 
July, shortly after the Kohl Cabinet de- 
cided not to extradite Hamadci to the 
United Stales. 

So it is hard to .sec what grounds 
Bonn officials can have for their 
guarded optimism. 

Hopes of Iran or Syria stepping Up 
their efforts to influence the fundamen- 
talist kidnappers arc somewhat vague. 
US journalist Charles Glass may surpri- 
singly have been freed, but prompt ru- 
mours of greater flexibility in Tfcheran 
and Damascus cannot he verified. 

Besides, it is hard to say how far their 
writ runs in the involved undergrowth 
of the Lebanese guerrilla scene. Bonn 
would definitely do well to retain a clear 
and sober sense of reality. 

(Ntirnhcrgi-r Nnchrieljten. 26 August I9K7) 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


Defence Minister Worner nominated 
as Nato’s next secretary-general 


•S 


Bonn Defence Minister Manfred Warn- 
er lias been nuwinutcd to he llu* ne\i 
sccretarv-gcnernl of Nalu in succession 
to Lord Carrington, who is not seeking 
an extended term. A former Norwegian 
Prime Minister, Raurc Willoch, has al- 
so been nominated. Other names being 
mentioned are Befgian Foreign Minis- 
ter Leo Tin do mans and Italy’s Foreign 
Minister , Giullo AndreoUi. 

L ord Carrington, whose term as Natn 
secretary-general expires next year, 
has indicated that he will not stand again 
and the German Defence Minister. Man- 
fred Worner, CDU, has been nominated. 

But Norway's Social Democratic Prime 
Minister, Gro Harlem Brand timid, was 
first to nominate a candidate. Last month, 
she nominated Iter Conservative predeces- 
sor, Kaare Willoch, a pre-emptive move 
that pul Herr Worner onto the defensive. 

Norway, n smaller Nato country, feels 
relegated to a back-scat role by the with- 
drawal of a Canadian brigade and the pos- 
sible transfer of German naval units to the 
Mediterranean. 

In nominating Willoch. the Norwegian 
government has skiifuily upstaged Bonn, 
where Herr Warner and Chancellor Kohl 
preferred, in noble self-restraint, not to 
outline the German position in detail until 
this autumn. 

Bonn is not giving up. Government spo- 
kesman Norbert Schafer said that the Fed- 
eral government, would, be discussing, live . 
Nato appointment utter the .summer recess 
in (he usual confidential manner with its 
allies. 

Mr Willoch is a staunch Nolo supporter 
and advocate of missile modernisation and 
is held in high esteem by the military. 

At Nato headquarters in Brussels there 
arc no straight fights between candidates. 
Views arc sounded and contacts made be- 
hind closed doors to reach agreement on a 
candidate whose name is then referred to 
the defence planning committee for ap- 
provul. 

Herr Worner does not just have a per- 
sonal interest in taking over from Lord 
Carrington as secretary-general. Germany 
can argue that a German has yet to head 
Nato and that it is now its turn. Bonn 
wants to gain special influence in the 
North Atlantic pact. 

In view of the double zero solution, the 
Germans feel out on a limb on nuclear 
strategy and see a need to devise a new 
European strategy paying greater heed to 
German interests than has been apparent 
in the superpowers’ missile talks. 

The Nato secretary-general may wield 
no administrative power, but the political 
role he plays has a certain significance in 
the situation, 

Herr Worner also feels he is preferred 
In the United States, which is clearly im- 
portant, as America is the Leading Nato 
power. A point that tells against him is that 
a fellow-German, General Wolfgang Alt- 
enburg, currently heads Nato’s military 
committee. 

That has only occurred on one previous 
occasion when, during the long incumben- 
cy of Joseph Luns, 1971-84, fellow- 
Dulchman General Cornells de Jager 
headed the military committee. 

And that, arguably, is an inappropriate 
comparison because Holland is a smaller 
Nato country. 

Now Norway has staked its claim, the 
outlook for Herr Worner is no longer felt 
to he as good as it was. Bonn feels one 
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possibility is that neither he nor Mr Wii- 
loch will make (he running and that agree- 
ment may he reached on a “third party.” 

Belgian Foreign Minister Leo Tinde- 
mans is one man whose name is men- 
tioned in this context. Another, if only as a 
marginal possibility, is Italy’s Foreign Min- 
ister, Giulio Andrcotti. 

While the Worner issue only concerns 
the CDU, Ruminating a successor to the 
late Alois Pfeiffer, who was European 
Commissioner responsible for economics 
and employment, is a trump in the game of 
coalition poker. 

Even before Herr Pfeiffer, a former 
general secretary of the horticultural, 
farming and forestry workers’ union, was 
buried, the CSU reminded Chancellor 
Kohl pf an undertaking he was said to 
have given in 19H4 to give the next avail- 
able European Community appointment 
to a CSU nominee. 

The Christian Democrats’ Bavarian sis- 
ter-party has yet to be represented by a 
commissioner in Brussels and misses no 
opportunity of criticising CDU commis- 
sioner Karl- Heinz Narjes. The CSU sug- 
gested Peter Schmidhubcr, Bavariun Min- 
ister of Slate for Federal Affairs in Bonn, 
ns fk successor to Herr Pfeiffer at the Eurp- 


penn Commission in Brussels. Thai 
prompted SPD leader Hans-Jocheii Vogel 
to write to the Chancellor reminding him 
of an agreement reached in 1981 to ap- 
point a nominee of the leading Opposition 
party as one of the two German commis- 
sioners in Brussels. 

Herr Vogel mentioned no names but 
the SPD weekly newspaper I arwiinx had 
already made it elear who the Social Dem- 
ocrats in mind. 

But Heidemarie Wieezorek-Zetil, a 
Bundestag member with experience in 
Brussels, made it clear site was not in tile 
running. That left North Rhine- Westphal- 
ian Economic Affairs Minister Kciiuul Jn- 
c him sen and Social Democratic ME I* 
Klaus Hiinsch. 

The SPD would dearly like to see a 
trade unionist take over from Herr Pfeif- 
fer, thcrchy helping to improve relations 
between the Federal government and the 
unions. Bui no trade union nominee lias 
been mimed. Influential sources report 
that the Chancellor has nlrcndy decided, 
on the quiet, that Herr Schmidhubcr is the 
man lor the job. Bui that would be to un- 
derestimate Herr Kohl, who is far from in- 
competent where appointments are con- 
cerned. 

At a lime when lie must be keen in see 
CSU leader Franz Josef Strauss make con- 
cessions in the CDU/CSU strategy' debate 
he is unlikely to give the go-ahead until the 
CSU has shown signs of goodwill. 

FDP lender Marlin Baugermum lias 


v ;*r ?#'• 
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O nly three years ago Pretoria and 
the "internal" political parties sup- 
ported by South Africa in Namibia 
showered praise on themselves for hav- 
ing released a number of Swapo officials 
from a long term in prison. 

Swapo officials released included the 
charismatic co-founder of Swapo, Her- 
man Andimba Toivo Ja Toivo, known 
as "Namibia’s Nelson Mandela”. 

This mutual back-slapping over their 
own generosity was accompanied by 
ridicule towards Toivo who, in a spec- 
tacular move, decided to clear out for 
Swapo in exile in Zambia. 

There was talk in Pretoria of Toivo 
having been put out to graze by Swapo 
in exile, but the latest moves by the 
South Africa security authorities and 
the Namibian police, acting on orders 
from Pretoria, show that his decision to 
get out was the right one. 

To this day Swapo staunchly opposes 
participation in the “internal" process in 
Namibia, banking instead on a twofold 
strategy of diplomacy and armed 
struggle despite the many “invitations" 
extended to the militant liberation 
movement. 

Swapo rightly refers to the UN inde- 
pendence plan for Namibia, based on 
Security Council resolution No. 435. 
That is not to say that rival parlies 


and the “transitional government of na- 
tional unity" in which they arc repre- 
sented have been unsuccessful. Apar- 
theid has been abolished in many sec- 
tors, although racial segregation still ex- 
ists in the health service and the educa- 
tional system. 

Reforms may make everyday life un- 
der South African rule more bearable, 
but “internal" politics prevenis interna- 
tionally recognised independence, 
which alone might lead to an end lo the 
murderous bush warfare between Swa- 
po and South Africa. 

The “internal” parties are undeniably 
men of goodwill, but they are kept on a 
tight rein by the pigmentocrats in Pre- 
toria. 

Nothing goes in Windhoek without 
the blessing of the South African au- 
thorities, 

. True, the financial burden of the long 
years of fighting in an economically de- 
pendent territory weighs heavily on a 
South Africa in the throes of an econ- 
omic recession of its own. 

But a truly , independent Namibia 
would weigh much more heavily on 
South Africa because it would be almost 
certain to be hostile toward Pretoria. 

So powerful South Africa is trying to 
impose second-rate independence and 
limited self-government on Namibia, 
which would neither solve the problem 
nor end the bloodshed. 

Until recently Namibia seemed to 
have been spared the domestic unrest 
that has swept South Africa itself, but 
the shortsighted decision to arrest Swa- 
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Namibia: Swapo ignores the 
invitations and carries on 


la It time for a German? . . . Manfred i 
Worner. il'hiiiiKSicnSinaj • 

been less tight-lipped, in an interview he 
conceded that tile CSU had a point inas- 
much us it was -tlic mily one of the classi- 
cal panics” never to have supplied a Euro- 
pean Community commissioner. 

Economic Affairs Minister liniigemann 
is keen to sec the coalition parlies resolve 
their tlil'lereiiccs in time for Ate 13 Sep- 
tcinhci state assembly elections in StYkv f * 
wig- Holstein ami Bremen. I le is also moti- 
vated by sheer sell-imei est. 

Despite protestations to the contrary. 
Free Democrats led sure their leader 
plans to return to Brussels himself in ( 
as a European commissioner and succes- 
sor to Jacques Delors, the French piw 
dent of the European Commission. 

He would do this ambition no hair 
whatever by being on good terms with tl 
CSU. Jihx Hist iwff 

l-Htiillgitru-i / ci lung. IS AnpuM 

po IcndofV iii Namibia will probah' 
^Mave“<flTfflsU this rein live peace at.' 
quiet. 

The world can expect nn extension 
of file hot spot thill is South Afi ica. 

The Bonn government knows il‘ 
special responsibility for the forint! 
German colony of South-West Africa, 
and Foreign Minister Hu iis-Diciridi 
Gen seller has owned up to this respon- 
sibility in bulging a protest against the 
arrests. 1 

ll was made not only tm behalf of llK 
roughly 22,000 Namibians of German 
extraction. 

The Bonn government’s strew# 
words were warranted by the mo»<* > 
self. . I 

Herr Gcnscher undertook this d*' 
plomatic move even though he coin 

be sure it would trigger strong words in 

Munich and probably lead to further .• 
disputes within the Bonn coalition- 
Yet he was right to do so. An cnaU| 
in sight to the summer recess In Bonn, 
and to the silly season of moves to gj«r; . 
political profile. But there is no end | 
view lo alien rule in Namibia. 

Hubert Kleine Stegeiriann 
(Gcncral-Anzeijjer, Bonn. 21 AujjiiU 198 I 
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Cracks in coalition as parties try 
to shift their electoral appeal 


C hancellor Kohl held a Press euiifei- 
enee to pass nn the message that ev- 
erything within the Bonn governing coali- 
tion. consisting of the CDU. its Bavarian 
partner in the conservative union, file 
CSU. plus the FDP. is in line fettle. 

It was a breezy affair, with the Chan- 
cellor projecting an energetic and reso- 
lute image. But whether he can sustain 
the image remains to be seen. 

He denied that there was disunity 
within the coalition, yet after the Press 
conference, tile CSU said lie was not 
speaking for the entire government. 

Two hones of contention relate 
broadly to attempts within sections of 
both the CDLl and CSU to win favour in 
different parts of the electorate. 

In the CDU. the battle is for votes in 
the middle ground; in Bavaria it is to 
head off challenges from the right. 

Two current issues which reflect 
these struggles are the issue of 14 jailed 
Chileans who. it has been proposed, be 
given political asylum in West Germany. 
The other is Germany’s Pershing I mis- 
siles, which are playing a central role in 
disarmament negotiations. 

Bonn’s Employment Minister, Nor- 
bet t Bliim. spoke out bluntly on torture 
when he visited Chile lust month and 
met, among others, representatives of 
the 14, and this won him a broadside 
front t he CSU. 

Now Chancellor Kohl proposes that 
the disputed Pershing missiles be 
^ 1 -nnqy.l undei ccitaln cmuUUuuh. ito- 
vuriun TVemVcr P I'aftr-Josef .Strauss’ 
CSU rejects this. 

So unless Chancellor Kohl cracks the 


Mnn^taM-^mciflcc 


whip of his special powers as Chancel- 
lor, the row on this might gel worse. 

At the moment, the only person who 
seems lo have everything under control 
is the CDU business manager, Heiner 
Cicisslci. 

No-one has yet curbed his urge to 
curry the favour of new seel ions of the 
electorate, not even the Chancellor. 

His free rein, however, may be 
checked after the state election in 
Schleswig- 1 lolstein on 1 3 September. 

Foreign Minister Ha ns- Diet rich 
Gcnscher (FDP) is Bonn's main man in 
the foreign policy field. 

CDU decisions in this field, however, 
bear the distinct mark of Geissler. 

This was apparent in Kohl’s missiles 
decision and in his welcoming response 
to Erich 1-lonccker‘s visit. 

The Chancellor's statements on 
Deutschland polilik and Qslpolitik may 
have introduced greater clarity to the 
political discussion, but it's still Russian 
roulette in domestic policy. 

The strange thing is that none of the 
disputants are colling a spade a spade, 
at least not in public. 

Some are fighting for human rights in 
Chile or in Bonn, whereas others yell 
out in tuty ns It the unit u> condemn tor- 
ture questions the very foundations of 
the CDU. These proxy quarrels cover 
up the real problem. 


Hans- Jochen Vogel (SPD) touched 
oil the sore point when he asked Geiss- 
ler whether his attempted leftward reo- 
rientation «»f the CDU might not in- 
crease file risk of the emergence of a 
new right-wing party. 

If the dispute between the CDU and 
CSU moves in this direction the Chan- 
cellor will find it extremely difficult to 
settle it it»» matter how he tries to exor- 
cise his authority. 

Vogel found it easy to advise his poli- 
tical opponents, since the SPD has no 
such problems. 

The SPD has made it relatively easy 
for the new party chairman to gel used 
to his role. Harmony, of course, can be 
deceptive. 

The fact that the SPD only managed 
to hit the headlines once- during the 
summer months, through its criticism of 
the government's defence budget, is not 
exactly a masterly stroke of polilicnl im- 
aginativeness or public relations. Is 
Vogel's tight rein stifling ideas? In the 
filial analysis, the CDU and CSU may 
find that file motto “had publicity is bet- 
ter than no publicity at nil'' is the more 
successful strategy. 

The worst thine that can happen, 
however, is a lack of ideas combined 
with unsuccessful act ion ism. 

During the recess the Greens demon- 
strated how soon this cun manoeuvre a 
party out of the public eye. Although 
hm illy any other parly issued as many 
siaiumunts on. so many topics there was 
almost zero response from them. 

The party’s statements on Chancellor 
Kohl’s Pershing proposal gave an idcu 


ni the hard times ahead for the image 
promoters of the Givens. 

One statement said that Kohl’s proposal 
was necessary but half-hearted*, it stsiie- 
nicnt. issued only one hour later, said the 
proposal was totally unacceptable. 

So will the FDP again emerge from the 
summer skirmishes us the real winner V 
Both party chairman Marlin Bangc- 
mann and Foreign Minister Hsnis-Dit- 
trich Gcnscher have best exploited the 
situation during recent weeks. 

Baiigeinaini improved his image with- 
out acting like a bull in a china shop. 
Gcnscher kept a tight rein oil the mis- 
siles discussion. 

The change of leadership lias paid 
off. even though it is still not clem 
whether Baiigeinanii intends moving to 
file European Community headquarters 
in Brussels one day or slaying in Bonn. 

This keeps potential successors hap- 
py and ensures their support. 

The party managed the difficult fern of 
forming a coal it ion with the SPD in Ham- 
burg almost us if it were a mutter ofcour.se. 

The FDP. therefore, stands united cm 
the verge of its next party conference in 
Kiel. 

The summer theatre produced joys 
and sorrow's for nil. The positions of the 
two political camps arc more or less 
evenly balanced. 

On the one hand, a shaken C’DU/CSU 
in nn on the whole still stable — thanks to 
the FDP and the Chancellor's “renaiss- 
ance'” — coalition; on the other, a recuper- 
ated SPD anti a Greens party which litis 
been pushed into the background. 

Now mountains have to be moved, 
e.g. i lie tux and pensions reft* nits. 

Will the coalition be able lo knuckle 
down to work and toe the line following 
the damaging summer squabbling? 

Numerous colourful swallows made a 
summer in Bonn, but a staunch homec- 
oiner need not necessarily make a pro- 
duel i vi* mil mil ii, A/.-v, 

(ki'rlriLT Sliiill- An/eigcr, ’S Aiipisl 1*1*7) 


G overnment institutions cannot 
force certain views on large sec- 
tions of society which has other ideas 
about how they should live, says West 
Berlin’s Mayor, Eberiuird Dicpgcti. 

Herr Dicpgcn. a Christian Democrat 
(conservative), made it clear iu a tele- 
vision interview that he was including 
ilie police and the courts among the 
government institutions. 

Diepgen's interview gave a good in- 
sight into how, the younger generation 
of CDU politicians is thinking (he is 
45). 

He refused to be dragged into a dis- 
cussion about whether the party was 
moving to the left or to the right. He 
concentrated on the issues. 

The key words were tolerance, un- 
derstanding and an ability to accept 
lifestyles and poli.Uca.l_ views unao ceot- 
a Die To many st au ncnl co n scWrirlvcSr 

Dicpgen referred to all facets of a 
pluralistic society which foster individ- 
ualism and greater self-reliance vis-a- 
vis the state and society’s major insti- 
tutions. 

Although he did not discard funda- 
mental conservative principles his 
picssagc was clear: government institu- 
tions os well as the police and the 
courts shpuld pot succumb lo the illu- 
sion that they can force certain view's 
upon members of a large section of so- 
ciety which Jins different ideas about 
how to live their lives. 

Dicpgcn was even more specific 
about his support for a "modern” and 
thoughtful form of liberalism. 

He was not far from criticising the 


State can’t force homogeneity on 
society, warns Berlin’s Mayor 


official insistence in Bunn on keeping 
the Pershing- 1 A missiles as absurd. 

He elegantly avoided doing so, how- 
ever. by claiming that this "problem" 
would probably lake care 'of itself, 
since these projectiles would be quietly 
taken out of service in 1 990/91 . 

During the discussion with the sur- 
prise guest. Egon Bahr (SPD), Diep- 
gen’s arguments on Deutschlandpdlitik 
and Ostpolitik could easily have been 
seconded by any Social Democrat. 

There was no sign of trying to avoid 
points of contact with the SPD or of an 
exaggerated fear of blurring ideologi- 
cal differences b'erw-een the tw'o part- 
ies. 

it would not be overinterpreting 
Diepgen’s remarks to say that they are 
typical of the new ideas and ap- 
proaches of other leading CDU politi- 
cians such as Heiner Geissler, Norhcrt 
Bliim, Rita Siissmuth and Ulf Fink- 

Geissler, the CDU business munog- 
er, justifiably relates this strategic reo- 
rientation to the party’s setbacks in the 
general election and the slate elections 
in Hamburg and Rhineland-Palatinatc. 

It is fair to assume that the current 
conflict with the CSU is not just the re- 
sult of a tactical manoeuvre to enlist 
the support of young, middle-aged and 
in particular fehiale voters. 

Geissler and those who back his 
strategy feel that any losses in a signifi- 


cant and demanding .segment of the 
electoral potential would jeopardise 
the party’s own ability to achieve a 
(relative) majority. 

They class themselves ns involving 
those sections of tile electorate in 
which the decisive struggle for the sup- 
port of the political centre between the 
SPD, FDP and, in all probability, sec- 
tions of the Greens, will take place. 

A constantly growing number of vo- 
ters arc demanding that all parties 
state their position on human rights 
and disarmament, rejecting outdated 
concepts the two main political blocs 
may have of their political rivals. 

Emphasis is on a liberal and moder- 
ate state rather than an authoritarian 
institution which resorts to drastic 
measures to control or monitor those 
citizens it feels arc unreliable. 

Undecided voters arc increasingly 
unwilling to tolerate the fruitless dis- 
pute over economic and labour policy 
principles. 

This generally boils down to a con- • 
flict between free market forces on the 
one hand and government-backed job 
creation schemes on the other. 

There is a growing belief that both 
theories contain good ideas, which 
could form a basis for the proposal for- 
warded by Ulf Fink for "concerted ac- 
tion” with the SPD and the trade un- 
ions. 

Mo3t of these new ideas not only 


represent a challenge to the SPD. FIJI* 
and the more thoughtful in the Circuits 
party. Inn — in a completely different 
way — to the CSU. 

The recent interview with Bonn 
Family Minister Rita Sussimuh in the 
Siltldausthe Zeinmg wits s t run yly criti- 
cised by the CSU. 

Frau Sii.ssmuth openly complained 
that the CSU was de mo ns t rating a 
dangerous leaning towards increasing- 
ly lough regulations and recourse to 
the action of u "strong government" in 
its campaign against Aids. 

She referred to y dispute over princ- 
iples, which also relates to abortion 
laws, demonstration laws, and laws 
dealing with alleged and actual en- 
emies of the constitution employed in 
the public service sector. 

The problems must he openly dis- 
cussed.. Frau Siissmuth, her supporters 
and Fr’dnz Josef Strauss all agree on 
this. 

The conflict is rooted in extremely 
different ideas on the relationship be- 
tween the state and its people. The dis- 
pute cannot be settled in Kohl style by 
simply disregarding it. 

Geissler and many other CDU poli- 
ticians are already thinking in terms of 
the post-Kohl era. This docs not mean 
that they are out to topple the Chancel- 
lor. ■ • 

However, they have lo develop poli- 
cies which appeal to u wide variety of 
voters. 

The support of new voters cannot be 
gained by siniply calling for greater 
harmony or avoiding frank discus- 
s ' ons * Peter A bspacher 

iNiirnbeigcr Nactirichrcn, 27 Augu« IVH7) 
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" REL,G,0US AFFA,RS Joseph Cardinal 

New testament research becomes a more Hoffner 


: i. 



liberal, international affair 


Research Into the New Tex lament (ms 
become more liberal over liie years. The 
work of Catholics and those of various 
strands or Protestantism arc often quot- 
ed side-by-side without discrimination. 
The subject has acquired u more interna- 
tional flavour, with International con- 
gresses, the use of guest lectures and flie 
publication nr works internationaMy. 
More German theological books are 
translated than ever before, although 
many American publishers complain 
about their verbosity. Last month 400 
theologians from all confessions met in 
Gottingen to talk about New Testament 
research. Kurl- Alfred Odin reports for 
the Frankfurter AUgctnehie Zeitung. 

T he congress, organised by the New 
Testament society which has the 
Latin mime of Stud jorum Novi Te.s la- 
ment i Sucieias. was chaired by bishop 
Eil uard Lolise, of Hanover, a former 
rector of Gottingen University. 

The New Testament society was esta- 
blished after the war and is the only inter- 
national association of professors of this 
discipline. It meets once a year, with each 
involved country taking turn as host. 

The congress Inst look place in West 
Germany ID years ago. Gottingen was 
chosen to celebrate the 250th anniver- 
sary of the C i co rg- August University in 
the city. 

An overall view of New Testament 


; ^miiffttrferjdffl^infeitt c 7 

• . _ . i«t JnMQiu 

research emerged during the conference 
and several contentious matters were 
discussed. 

Themes extended front the text of the 
New Test an tent, its historical, cultural 
and social environment, its theological 
significance and questions such as how 
to make the contents comprehensible to 
people today, 

More contentious issues were dis- 
cussed in various seminars where re- 
searchers related i heir own findings. 

Many seminars discussed the rela- 
tionship of belief, thought and the writ- 
ten word Ui the Jews of the time, the 
lirst genera lion of Christians and the so- 
cial environment of early Christianity. 

Tile Romans did not at first regard 
Christians ns an independent religious 
congregation hut as a special group 
within the Jewish religion. 

This meant that Christians came un- 
der the protection regulations lor ap- 
proved religions, religio lid la. 

Christians themselves only gradually 
drew apart from Judaism, and there was 
tension in this. 

They found their expression in the New 
Testament which eventually led to a divi- 
sion between the two congregations. 
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Discoveries of Jewish ;unl Christ inn 
writings of the period have cast new light 
on the spiritual world of the lime. There is 
still dispute about (lie relationships be- 
tween the writings of the New Testament, 
the Gnostics, Jewish Hellenism that emtio 
to light in (lie Qitmrnn scrolls, and tile 
other currents in curly Judaism. 

More is getting to be known about the 
social and political fuels of the begin- 
nings of Christianity and its Jewish. 
Greek, Roman environment. Specialists 
differ in their views, however. 

The Americans mainly have prepared 
the ground lor research into Biblical so- 
cial history. This, just us much as psy- 
chological considerations, is vital for a 
development of New Testament studies. 
But it is only one aid among many. 

Many cent lilies ago theologians exa- 
mined the significance of literary and 
historical methodology I'm an undci* 
landing of the Bible. Experts have mm 
learned to use the other sciences in ihcii 
research. I his has led in eoustani 
change in their wot king methods. 

Insights into the dependence ol 
choice of word and the rhythm o| a sent- 
ence help to an understanding ol the 
sentenee and a knowledge nl modem 
rhetoric helps for a better unde island- 
ing of the Bible. 

Gcrmun theology constantly brings in 
non-iheological sciences. An example is 
the significance uf the history of religion 
school in Gottingen with its exploitation of 
snetnfumt -xnetnMiHi . 

But the nucleus of the New Iota- 
mem is theology and not sociology, li- 
terature, politics or pschology. 

There are a number of students who 
have sought to give u Marxist interpre- 
tation of the New Testament but this has 
found little academic approval. 

Many seminars in (ioiiingen dealt with 
Biblical texts, among others with the mira- 
cles in St Matthew's Gospel, with the par- 
able of the sower, of the growl It of seed 
and of the mustard seed in St Mark’s Go- 
spel. with the visit of Nicodetnus to Jesus 
by night in St John's Gospel and with the 
Rcvelnbon of St John. 

One theme for discussion was the 
ethos of St Paul’s theology, the demand 
for an emulation of Christ. 

Another theme was the relationship 
that exists in St Paul's letters between 
Christ's doctrine and the relationship to 
the earthly Jesus. 

The question of the establishment of an 
authentic wording of the Bible and the 
general development of a stable canon of 
Biblical scripture were also discussed. 

The New Testament was once not the 
source for Christianity, as it is today. 
The Old Testament was. It took many 
centuries before the New Testament be- 
came established in all churches. 

One seminar in Gottingen was con- 
cerned with prayer, divine service and 
spirituality in the New Testament, with 
the aid of the Letter to the Hebrews in 
which Paul's doctrine of justification by 
faith is expounded. These are themes 
that are increasingly examined in 
churches. • 

This is also true for the question how 
-did members of the congregations listen 
to the biblical text in the period from 
which the New Testament originated, 
and how can people today understand 
what is written in the Bible? ■ 

The Bible . and, its readers and the 
, Continued on page 5 


steps down 

C ardinal Joseph 1 1 niftier has re . 

signed as chairman ol the most se- 
nior Catholic church body in Germany 
the German Bishop's t '(inference. Ifc); 
being treated lor a brain iimioi. 

He is a man of linn conviction 
however, is always w illing to listen ui 
others. 

I le always gets quickly to the po* 
He knows that a person's conscience 
the "final authoiity'* when it eonnu ' 
believing. 

The SD-yeai-old Archbishop < 4 (> 
logno was horn in I ltihrliaiiscn/\Vesiei- 
wald and w as ordained in Rome in 
I v.12. 

Conscience has always been a kev 
word fm Cardinal lliilfucr. In countless 
sermons, speeches ami .statements he 
has tried 10 outline the (umJamental in- 
tei relationships which concern the 
Christians oi today. 

lie only inielv deals with dcuiiW 
questions but instead concentrates , 
gencial issues such as the protection'll 
lilc. man an>l icihnology. peace and 
iaiih. 

He does nut lestriet himself to eccle- 
siastical aspects, but touches on their ef- 
fects on society as a whole, politics 01 
economies. 

lie has not «lua\s been able to 
choose these topics hi in sell, but bis abil- 
ity 10 deal w ill) them is undisputed. 

Ilollucr has a long list ol academic 
uualificaiious. I le was professor for 


be 1 ol doom titles 

. ,-Suuiu though' he might stay in tk 
world of science liulier Ilian become j 
priest. 

A doctorate in economics rounded 
oil his post-war academic caicei. which 
began in Tiier and continued alter 1151 
in Minister, lie established links with 
many eeelesiastival and secular institu- 
tions. 

The fact that he is one of the loremmi 
advocates ol the index-linked penurth 
scheme shows how much importance fo' 
at I ached to the motto ol his episcopal 
jus/ifia eicitritus (justice ami love). 

Sometimes uses stioitg words in argU” 
incut, yet lie is always the servant of* 
church, with no trace of personal v«A\ ! 
or arrogance. 

His faith gives him a sulf-cosftfr*^ 
and sovereignly which often deter nis 
critics. 

Hoffner had a decisive say in j^c ^ • 
eisions ol the Second Vatican Cnunc^ : 
His influence on the policies pursued ) 
the Vatican is regarded us significant- 

He was a member ol several Valictf 
Congregations. He belonged 10 D 1 
Congregation for International Evange 
lisation and to those dealing w **b La 
tholic education and is a member of J 
prefecture for economic affairs of 
Apostolic See. 

Anyone looking at his workload cfljww 
help but admire his pel severance: his n P* 
to Central America and the PhilipP ,rlC V tf 
December last year were so strenuous A- v 
many younger people would have f° un 
difficult to stay the pace. . 

Hoffner knows how much he can ia 
on. His decision to resign as cliairm 
of the Bishops’ Conference was clc** 
carefully considered. It is a bitter 
for the Catholic church in Germany- 

Martin Thu" ^ 

. (Allg^meiiiL- Zcitupn Miiiny. 15 August 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Honecker visit 
raises some 
policy questions 


SUcidcuTscneZci ru nyr 


E ast Berlin parly leader Erich H 011 - 
cckcr's visit to West Germany this 
month will he the main event in the 
otherwise lacklustre business ol rel- 
ations between the two Get man states. 

It is a chance to undo some political 
knots and stimulate new joint projects 
and provides a chance to look at poli- 
cies in the area and check if they are 
helping basic aims. 

Because spectacular political appear- 
ances are one thing. The capacities of 
the polieies which engineer them are- 
anothcr. 

Although the general state of East- 
West relations has allowed this visit to 
take place, the principle reason it is go- 
ing ahead is the clear improvement in 
relations between two German states. 

There have rarely been so many 
meetings between East and West Ger- 
man politicians as in recent months and 
only seldom East Germany been so con- 
ciliatory. 

But there is still a suspicion that the 
mood of relations is better than the rel- 
ations themselves. 

Some observers even go so far as to 
-^^■'1'"' 'Y'lhnrie atmosphere 

of mutual goodwill is mtcndfcd to conceal 
the fact that no-one really knows what to 
do next about the real political problems. 
Such suspicion is justified. 

The big projects, such as (he con- 
struction of motorway links between 
West Germany and Berlin, which were 
always pun and parcel of German-Ger- 
man negotiations, will soon be finished. 

New projects able to interlock the in- 
terests of both sides, such as the sugges- 
tion which has haunted Deut.schlnin.l- 
polilik since the end of the 1970s to es- 
tablish a joint power supply network, 
have never been more than ideas. 

Efforts to discuss some of what the 
chairman of the Intra-German Commit- 
tee, Hans-Giinrer Hoppe (FDP), calls 
the “traditional problems in this field”, 
have been unsuccessful. He meant the 
amount of cash visitors from the West 
have to exchange when they visit East 
Germany, have been unsuccessful. 

But Germany still refuses to allow its 
former citizens who have bought their 
way out of the country or who were 
sranmcLeril acrmimci fftinraioLB visit. 

As paradoxical as it may seem this is 
not just connected with the failures of 
Deutschlandpolitik, but also with its 
successes. 

The impulse intended to make the con- 
sequences of the division less severe, 
which was the motivating force of political 
negotations during the 1960s and 1970s, 
has come up against its limits. 

It is impossible to build even more 
perfect facilities to make border checks 
(ess complicated. 

The interpretative skills of lawyers on 
the agreements between the two coun- 
tries are also limited. 

Regulating co-existence should now 
be replaced by a regulation of genuine 
cooperation. 

Can Deutschlandpolitik effect this 
change? At the moment this seems 


doubtful. Admittedly, the fuel that al- 
most every Lund Premier in the Federal 
Republic feels the urge to become in- 
volved in inini-Gcrman politics is to be 
welcomed. 

However, the fact that the various 
Uindern re seeking their own contacts w ith 
East Berlin officials does not make Bonn’s 
policy as a whole look all tlut good. 

There is a risk that too much atten- 
tion is heing paid to theoretical possibi- 
lities in this field. The playing of a "Ger- 
man card” by Moscow, fur example, has 
almost become a myth. 

Instead, we should concentrate on fi- 
nancial realities and the essential inter- 
ests of East Germany. 

The fcdcralisation of Deutschland- 
polilik and the debate about the mea- 
ning (illness ur lack of meaning) ulucss nl 
Get man reunification arc symptoms of 
both their revival anti their weakness. 

Too many opinions arc being spread 
offhand and there are too many con- 
cepts which have not been thought out. 
One explanation could be the lack of a 
clear political will in Bonn. 

The politologist Werner Wei den fold 
recently came up with the idea of a sec- 
ond Basic Treaty in order to raise 
Deutschlandpolitik 10 a new level. 

Things needn't go that far, but re- 
newed efforts to make policies more 
predictable and far-sighted in this field 
are essential. 

A major state occasion such us the 
Honecker visit does not mean that less 
effort is needed, but is a challenge to do 
even more. Hermann Rudolph 

(huUdiriiiMThc Zciiiing, Munich. In Angus! l'JK7) 

Continued from page 4 

people who heard it. is a vital theme for 
ninny churches. 

ftuM.ais.li lino die New I'ttfcluilicm bus. 
been cnrrlcd out miitally by all confes- 
sions since the Second Vatican Council 
and the appreciation of modern biblical 
research. 

Theological students only a genera- 
tion ago hnd only heard of a single book 
by a Catholic researcher in lectures in 
Protestant faculties. 

Today, academic works from Evan- 
gelical. Anglican and Catholic research 
arc quoted indiscriminately alongside 
each oilier in footnotes. 

After the last war the influence of 
German research was considerable. 
Then many German academics went to 
America. Now there is a new generation 
of young American academics. 

There are flourishing relations between 
America, Germany and the other Euro- 
pean countries by cooperation in the pub- 
lication of academic works, guest lectures 
and international congresses. 

German theological books are more 
frequently translated than before. But 
many American publishers complain that 
many German academics are too verbose, 
t making, them unpublishablein the. US., 

In America there is an increased rela- 
tionship between New Testament theol- 
ogy and practical disciplines such as 
psychology and educational theory. 

The training of theogolical students 
in Germany is regarded as robust. But 
there are more complaints than there 
used to be in theological faculties that 
the study of Greek and Hebrew is too 
difficult and that many pastors do not 
prepare their sermons from a knowl- 
edge of the Bible in the original. 

Complaints were also heard at semi- 
nars and lectures that it was not made 
sufficiently clear to students how a 
knowlwedge of the Greek and Hebrew 
texts opened up the meaning of the Bi- 
ble and dogma. Karl- Alfred Odin 

{ Frankfurter AHgcmcinc Zcilung fur 
DcuischlnmJ, 21 August I9X.7) 


A possible path towards a 
reunification of Germany 


The author. Dr Ingo Friedrich, is leader 
of the CDU/CSU group in tlic Euro- 
pean Parliament. 

T he contusion in the discussion over 
zero, double zero ;\nd triple zero 
solutions Inis rekindled a discussion on 
the emotive topic of German reunifica- 
tion. 

What is the nub of the latest discus- 
sion and where do the coordinates for 
our orientation lie? 

Must European countries arc more 
or less closely aligned to one of the two 
big superpowers. 

Nevertheless, even before Mikhnil 
Gorbachov was appointed general-se- 
cretary of the CPSU, European coun- 
tries on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
had begun to emancipate themselves 
step by step from their hegemonic over- 
lords. 

This has fostered a wind of change 
and a new air of the unpredictable. 

These European countries have to a 
certain extent started going their own 
way. 

In this process West Europeans have 
a substantial lead, since they already 
possess a joint and powerful organisa- 
tion. especially in the economic field: 
the European Community. 

The European Community has often 
been ridiculed in the past as an inces- 
santly squabbling community of shop- 
keepers. 

It has turned out 10 he a new power 
factor, however* with a remarkable ap- 
peal for countries bordering on its 
member states. 

Western European integration has 
been evolving slowly, in conflict, i.o. 
democratically and seeking consensus, 
and without the pressures of an hegem- 
onic power. 

Traditional taboos have been elimi- 
nated and the most significant aspect of 
this process lias also changed: 11 sense of 
being European. 

Never before have there been so 
many European- minded British. French 
or Turkish (!) citizens. 

This has implications for Europe as a 
whole. 

Europeans on the eastern side of the 
Iron Curtain would like nothing more 
than to directly participate in the deve- 
lopment of prosperity and democracy 
which has taken place within the Euro- 
pean Community. 

For obvious reasons relating to So- 
viet hegemony, however, this is unlikely 
to occur in the near or foreseeable fu- 
ture. 

Nevertheless, historical processes iP' 
so evolve without drastic changes such 
as wars and revolutions. 

This also applies to Eastern Europe, 
which views itself as part of Central Eu- 
rope. 

The situation there is gradually 
changing, with a clear trend towards 
more democracy, greater emphasis of 
the role of the individual and greater in- 
dependence. 

The eastern alternative lo the Euro- 
pean Community, i.e. the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA), 
has suffered both economically and psy- 
chologically right from its inception un- 
der the imperial size of one of its mem- 
bers, namely the Soviet Union. 

This inevitably means that emotional 
cohesion has remained weak and that 
the appeal of the European Community 


to individual CMEA countries will in- 
crease. 

In the wake of growing internal dem- 
ocratism ion in the Soviet Union the hit- 
ler is finding it increasingly difficult to 
shape the course of developments in 
neighbouring sociulisi count ries. 

The destiny of the "European Com- 
munity East", therefore, is predictable 
and will roughly correspond u» a deve- 
lopment which can currently he ob- 
served among Ella member states: the 
greater tin- democratic, economic ami 
political appeal of the European Com- 
munity. the more frequently Eft a mem- 
bers will leave that organisation to join 
the European Community instead. 

Every new accession 10 the "Euro- 
pean Community West” means that So- 
viet analysts ami strategists must do 
some rethinking. 

On the one hand, the significance of 
the European Community for ihc Soviet 
Union is increasing; on the other hand, 
the accession of countries such as Aus- 
tria. Norway or even Sweden means that 
it would no longer pose ;i military 
threat. 

If things do develop along these lines 
an increasingly democratic Soviet Un- 
ion will not be able lo bind the members 
of the Eastern bloc to its own strategies 
m the same extent us in the past. 

The result will he a gradual reorienta- 
tion of the countries in Cential Europe, 
initially in the economic field. 

This could lead, for example, lo ail 
association or even membership in the 
European Community of countries such 
as Poland. Hungary, Czechoslovakia 
mnl even East Germany. 

Countries such as Bulgarin or Ruma- 
nia would probably foster even closer 
ties with the Soviet Union in such a 
changed constellation due to historical 
traditions. 

Via technology niui trade agreements 
between the Soviet Union and a "new" 
European Community this would also 
bring about considerable benefits for 
the Soviet Union itself, since it would 
obtain better technologies ami greater 
stability for its own "empire". 

Such a development would result in a 
substantial reduction of tension in Eu- 
rope. including the diminution of the 
xvnll of shame in Berlin which discredits 
the Soviet Union throughout the world. 

For Germany as a whole this would 
initially mean the existence of two Ger- 
man states in the European Community 
— the Federal Republic of Germany 
and East Germany. 

Both could decide how close the ext- 
ern of theiir collaboration within the 
Community should be. 

A historical process of the kind out- 
lined here would currently seem to be 
the most probable of all conceivable 
models of development. 

In more concrete terms: any move 
towards German reunification in peace 
and in freedom would be in this form. 

Any specifically German policy 
aimed at accelerating such a develop- 
ment would probably only have limited 
success. 

The decisive factors are a further 
opening up, democratisaiion, internal 
stabilisation and normalisation of the 
previously sclerotic and ossified Com- 
munist bloc-miiidcdne.ss inside and out- 
side of ihc Soviet Union. 

Ingo Friedrich 

(Wirinchatowuchi:. Dusscldnrf. 17 August 1VX7) 
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■ THE ECONOMY 

Hiccup in the 
ritual reaction 
to unemployment 

M i mi ill alter infill I h. i Ik- German un- 
employment figures are pub- 
lished. Miunli alt ex month. I lie ritir.i- 
li.sed reaerimiN are played nui. 

I'lie respective sides comprise, on 
oik* liaiul I he government and oiiijil'iy- 
er.s: and on (fie oilier, the Opposition 
and the trade unions. Their opposed 
views hardened a longtime ago. 

Hut now comes a hlip in l his pallern. 
At'lei the last .set ol (worse) figures were 
published, West Merlin's social nftair.s 
seiuuor. LUI Fink, a Christian Demo- 
crat. made an appeal for concerted ac- 
tion hy central government, the Liindcr 
and local co minim it its. 

’Ill is gut an iriim mediate reaction 
from FDP economies ex peri Count Otto 
LaiuhsUorlf, a former Cahinei minister, 
who said Kink was gening "dangerously 
close" to the SPD idea of "work and en- 
vironment." 

LamhsdorlT had read the statement 
correctly. A Social Democrat. Wolfgang 
Roth, efuxivcly welcomed Fink's sugges- 
tion while the Trades Union Federation 
pointed out that Fink had confirmed 
their own views. 

The Hoiiii government rejected Fink's 
suggestion. It does not believe that ac- 
tion of this sort would he elfectivc. The 
discussion ended, and not just because 
Bonn went into summer tcccrs. 

The dispute ah nut the use of govern- 
ment programmes lias been dealt with in 
many meetings. The adversaries have 
become tired. 

But the conflict will always flare up 
again so long as the unemployment fi- 
gme in i he Federal Republic does not 
drop significantly below two million. 

The point ut issue is ihnl the slate 
must provide n lot of money, must be 
the driving force behind more economic 
growth so that more people become em- 
ployed. But this strategy's chances of 
success are small. 

In view* of the increased unemploy- 
ment for July and the unusual economic 
situation the opposition complains that 
depending on market forces cannot be 
the only answer to the problem. 

Heinrich Franke, president of the 
Nuremberg-based Fed end Employment 
Office, regrets that there is no verve in 
the labour market. In addition, more 


schi*olk-iivcrs are seeking jobs and 
women are looking lor w ork. 

Lillie relief can he expected in the 
foreseeable In mrc. particularly for peo- 
ple who have lost their jobs alter being 
employed for 2l) or .3(1 years ami who 
have to compete with younger people. 

Experience lias shown that the older 
a person is ami die longei he or she has 
hecn without a job tlu- worse their 
chances are. 

Many personnel depart men is decline 
to consider unemployed applicants. 
They want employed people hccuu.sc 
they consider they will have kept 
abreast of developments in their Held. 

With this kind of thinking, the diffi- 
culties ol re-employing older workers 
become almost insii mamma hie. 

Little has been achieved by asking 
employers to examine the qualifications 
ol unemployed applicants first and not 
he guided hy supposition. 

It makes sense for the government t" 
help. Tlutis why it is intended that, from 
I9.X.S, unemployed people over 5H who 
are taken w ill get up to 75 per cent ol 
their wages paid hy the stale. 

The money to pay for this will have to 
he raised through unemployment insur- 
ance contributions, from both employ- 
ees and employers. 

Everyone who Inis a job should he 
prepared to chip in. and not only be- 
cause. lor no fault of their own. anyone 
can fall into the same miserable .situa- 
tion. 

All the ass u ranees that those who are 
standing out in the cold will not lie for- 
gotten will gain in credibility. 

In the a mend men t to labour promo- 
tion legislation the government has 
made an offer to companies. It is to be 
hoped that the material attractions for 
employing older workers will b e greui 
enough to overcome prejuiiico. 

Labour promotion legislation, ap- 
proved two years ago, already included 
an inducement to employers. It allowed 
taking on temporary workers offering 
advantages to compunics and the unem- 
ployed. 

Ill limes when employers cannot see 
how far their orderbooks will stretch 
they act cautiously and rather work 
overtime than lake on additional work- 
ers. 

Risks arc limited when an employer 
takes on temporary workers. So an em- 
ployer is prepared to lake on an unem- 
ployed person. 

The SPD and the trades unions have 
sharply rejected this legislation, because 
they fear that it could be misused by ex- 
tending the probationary period and 
permanent jobs would become the ex- 
ception. 

This was not in the mind of legislators 

Continued on page 15 


Germany urged to shut its 
eyes and take its medicine 


L ondon's daily Hnunriiil Time x filed 
the fits! broadside earlier this sum- 
mer when it said the iiuich-vaunted Gei- 
in an economy, with iis sluggish growth, 
high uiiL-jnploymcnl ami heavy taxes, 
lifeless markets and massive public sub- 
sidies. eoilld no longer be held up as u 
model for other European countries. 

Then New York’s Wall Street Jtninuil 
fired oil a cannonade. It said that de- 
spite West Germany's enormous trade 
surpluses and negligible inflation, the 
third-large si industrialised nation was 
playing merely a second-rate mlc. 

Now the S’ cue Ziiivher Zcinuiti has 
lired of I it torpedo. The Swiss paper 
said that decision-makers were pursuing 
policies that were only remotely related 
to their knowledge of the Irec market 
system. 

This complaint that “in their deci- 
sions West German politicians have 
gone a long way away from the princi- 
ples ol the free market system" is le- 
velled against a libera I -conservative 
government coalition. 

Abruptly West Germany, a world 
champion exporter, has been mano- 
euvred into a corner by its foreign cri- 
tics from a mixture of envy and concern 
about their own economics. 

Now a senior West German business- 
man, Veha boss Rudolf vmi Beimigsen- 
Foerdcr. is taking the same line. Tic 
said: “Looking back on the history ol 
the West Gorman economy it seems that 
it lias lost its dynamism and power and 
parallel to that its free market cover has 

become fliThif?!'. ' ' ' " “ 

Hennigsens views cany weight. I'lie 
real GNP growth rate fins been reduced 
Irniu the early l l >5tis when it was 7.9 
percent oil average to 1.5 per cent this 
decade. 

The public sector share in the CiNP 
increased in 1*182 almost 50 percent. 

Full of despair aiul in vain the stale 
tried to hold back the falling growth rale 
with public spending programmes. Vital 
adjustments of the means of production, 
capital and labour were foiled. 

But complaining does not produce a 
concept. What would he effective would 
he to strengthen in a sustained way the 
individual freedom of economic units. 

The filial errors of the past must be 
re sol veil and avoided in the 1 990s. even 
if economic adjustment turns out to he 
painful. 

Politicians are (naturally) concerned 
with gelling re-elected hut this selfish- 
ness must be put behind them if they 
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wail I l«i ic vivo the West ( icrniun ecuii,,. 
my. 

It would he i Ic.si rouble that m> futuic 
exceptions tu the competitive system, 
for which splendid reasons are regularly 
given lor s pee i lie cases, are made 
whether it is coal oi agriculture, sieeliv ■ 
the shipyards. 

This applies to the subsidies tuik 
old industries just as much so in the | 
deregulation of the postal services and 
the railways and for pending privatisa- 
tion. 

This also applies to personal tax re- 
lief, social wellnro expenditure and the 
administration nf almost all entrepren- 
eurial unde 1 1 iikings. 

Major lax ichum is a milestone for 
this government. II it is just \uWed to 
death this autumn then subsidies wi\\ re- 
main. then emrepreiieuiial freedom of 
movement will not be eiealed. 

It is vital in solve pioblcins swiftly be- 
cause maikcls in the Federal Republic 
are to a huge dcgiec sated and the Ger- 
man population is tending i«> get lewer 
in iHimbeis. 

Businessmen must again be able to af- 
ford their workloree so us to combat ef- 
fectively persistent unemployment. 
Circnlei llcxibiliiy is related to this- 

The cuiiccul ration ol economic |»“w- 
-cr-tfHw - rt u — iwi m i* --^r ihe stale m»o 
cmimciaetcd. 

Demands on the state by basilic 1 "- 
men and linden unionists involved* 
social welfare affairs iiiiim lie ieMiict- 
od. 

The West German economy lias as- 
sets, power utul dynamism enough w 
survive this urgent, diastie cure, even 
cniiic out ol it strengthened. 

Politicians. businessmen and 
academics must reflect logcihei oil the 
constantly cited principles ol the Iree 
market economy system ol competi- 
tion. 

New economic theories and liyP'f 
theses are not needed. I lie medicine n 
well known. Hut only il ii is decisive? 
dealt with now will the West (iern 1 
economy retain its economic rank ^ 
image in the world ami its a WW H> 
compete intcriialiunjillv. 

/ViriA l» , ri‘ l ‘ r 
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Not everyone believes Cocom can stop 
technology transfer to East Bloc 


The Coordinating Committee for Easi- 
West Trade (Cocom) was set up on 22 
November 1 949 when, in the Cold War, 
the West decided to apply trade mea- 
sures. Cocom still operates from a wing 
of the American consulate in Paris. It is 
now made up of 16 Nato partners in- 
cluding Japan — Iceland is not a mem- 
ber. There is an element of mystery 
about this organisation which exercises 
so much influence over East-West 
trade. Jurgen Klotz here takes a look at 
Cocom for the Frankfurter Rundschau. 

T en American Congressmen recently 
hammered a Toshiba radio to pieces 
on the lawns in front of the Capitol 
building in Washington. 

This naive demonstration was balsam 
to Uncle Sam's wounded soul. America 
accuses Ihe Japanese of high treason be- 
cause Toshiba and the Norwegian state- 
owned arms manufacturers Kongsherg, 
contrary to Cocom regulations, suppli- 
ed the Russians with advanced machine 
tools. 

It wns announced (hat the tools would 
enable Moscow to produce super-silent 
suhmarinc propellers that would, in 
turn, make it necessary for the Ameri- 
cans to increase the sensitivity of their 
under-water detection systems. 

The deal promises to be expensive for 
Toshiba and Kongsberg. The Senate has 
asked President Reagan to bar the two 
_COm»anics from the Amoricun muiKci 
~ too yenrs: i msr cam* drive Kongs- 
berg into bankruptcy. 

This latest, and most .spectacular, ex- 
ample of illegal exports to the USSR, 
has cast the spotlight on the publicity- 
shy Cocom. 

There is mystery surrounding the or- 
ganisation that has for a whole genera- 
tion determined the nature and volume 
of trading relations between the East 
and West. 

Cocom is charged with looking after 
the West's security interests in trade 
with the East Bloc according to a guide 
manual. 

This says that Cocom defines and 
controls merchandise and technology 
which might help the military potential 
ofn East Bloc countries. 

This is fundamentally simple, but in 
practice Cocom decisions are compli- 
cated and controversial. 

Jn the annex to the West German 
Foreign Trade arid Payments Ordinance 
a part of the secret Cocom list can be 
found, drawn up by the unanimous deci- 
sion pf representatives from thp mem- 
ber states and continuously brought up- 
to-date. 

The first part of Ihe annex is sub-di- 
vided into four parts; A List (weapons, 
munitions and armament materials), B 
List (nuclear energy), C List (other 
goods and technology of stategic im- 
portance) and D List (chemical plant). 

According to Paragraph 5 of the For- 
eign Trade Ordinance permission must 
be obtained for the export of items list- 
ed in this annex. It is not correct to say 
that the Cocom list includes an export 
ban. 

It designates rather, at least in princi- 
ple, only products and processes that 
have to be approved for export. The list 
is a real export ban only according to lo- 
cal legisation in combination with the 
Country List C. 


This list includes Albania, Bulgaria, 
China, Cuba, Mongolia, North Korea, 
Poland, Romania, the Soviet Union, 
Czechoslovakia. Hungary and Vietnam. 

Items included in the sub-division A 
to D cannot he approved for export to 
these countries. Should the German au- 
thorities interpret the regulations too 
narrowly Then the Cocom secretariat 
makes ;i decision on East Bloc cases, 
and this secretariat usually gives the 
thumbs down. 

Stuttgart-based SEL was bitterly dis- 
appointed when in the autumn of 1984 
the company wanted to export to Hun- 
gary ten digital telephone exchanges, a 
deal worth DM30m. 

Neither the Foreign Trade and Indus- 
try Office in Eschborn nor the Bonn 
government were against the deul, but in 
Paris approval was withheld and it fell 
through. 

• Even experts have problems finding 
their way though the Foreign Trade Or- 
dinance annex. It includes, as already 
mentioned, only a part of the Cocom 
list. The remainder is to be found in the 
so-called Notes, that have not been 
made public in West Germany so far. 

The Central Association of the Elec- 
tro-technical and Electronic Industries 
has recently translated into German the 
notes only covering computer hard and 
software, included in the British Secur- 
ity Export Control List and dccribiug 
technical details of embargoed mer- 
chandise. 

A 200-pugc book has been produced 
on discussions covering general matters 
on two items from the more than 1 50 of 
the total Cocom list. 

Il is mildly surprising that anything at 
all is shipped in the direction of the East 
Bloc. The very existence of Cocom is a 
hindrance. 

It is loo much to expect small com- 
panies to observe all the regulations. As 
these gel more and more complicated 
all the lime it takes the Federal Trade 
and Industry Office more and more time 
to process applications. 

Recently the sinister list included an 
item that no longer defined the product 
but just equipment. 

If textiles machinery is controlled by 
a micro-processor which, according to 
Cocom regulations cannot be supplied 
to the Soviet Union because the proces- 
sor could be simply extracted and is not 
integrated into the equipment, or be- 
cause it exceeds well-defined productiv- 
ity limits, then the exporter can throw 
the contract to the winds. 

- An expert on Cocom affairs said : that 
many firms do not know what is in store 
for them. If previously an exporter 
could rely on getting approval without 
any trouble for the export of timber- 
handling equipment, tool or casting ma- 
chinery, there is now the question of 
electronic controls as a component of 
the equipment that bars the exporter ex- 
porting. 

Obviously this does not just apply to 
the "classical” products of mechanical 
engineering, but also for modern equip- 
ment for medical technology for instance. 

In addition Cocom has barred the ex- 
port of computer programmes, techni- 
cal know-how and design plans. 

In view of this situation the second 
mild surprise is West German industry's 
silence about the patronising treatment 
it gets from the Paris organisation. 


Industry is normally quick to voice its 
demands and requirements, but nn-onc 
wants to talk about Cocom. 

The Central Association of the Elec- 
tro-technical and Electronic Industries 
and the German Association of Machin- 
ery unci Plant Construction, the indusri- 
al sectors who are the worst hit by Coc- 
om prohibitions, politely but firmly dec- 
line to make any official statement on 
Cocom. 

Only on condition of confidentiality 
arc these organisations willing to reveal 
their uneasiness about the shackles im- 
posed by Cocom, particularly the trend 
to include more products and technol- 
ogy of sub-group C in the list under the 
heading of dual use, civil and military. 
But they do not want to be quoted. One 
official said that the “wildly touchy Am- 
ericans" had to be taken into considera- 
tion. 

It is already common knowledge that 
the Americans do nil the talking in Coc- 
om. 

They have a deep distrust of their 
partners. They try, sometimes more 
sometimes less intensively, to make the 
Cnconi export regulations stricter. 

This brings about such irritating situ- 
ations as occurred at the beginning of 
the 1980s when AEG. within the con- 
text of the Soviet-German natural gas 
agreement, wanted to supply Soviet 
Russia with 47 turbines equipped with 
rotors supplied from General Electric 
in the US.. 

Only nfter considerable dispute and 
threatening gestures did the Reagan ad- 
ministration finally give in. 

It would, however, be ;i mistake to be- 
lieve that American pressure is limited 
to major, rare instances. 

An inestimable number of similar 
cases are processed all the time from 
lower down the Cocom list. 

Firms from all over the world nre in- 
cluded in their own industry's banned 
list because they have re-sold US pro- 
ducts to the East Bloc without Washing- 
ton's express permission or have used 



only a Made in the USA component for 
an East Bloc contract, although both do 
not come under the Cocom embargo. 

The owner of a small computer sales 
firm in Frankfurt, who uses control un- 
its made in America, said: “You can get 
on the list in ihe twinkle of an eye." 

But that is not ail. Once DM200,000 ' 
slipped through his fingers, because he 
relied on his American, supplier who 
had not adherred completely to domes- 
tic regulations dealing with exports, in 
this instance clearly marked for export 
to West Germany. 

The result was that the pre-paid 
goods were confiscated by the Ameri- 
can customs and there was no reim- 
bursement. 

The businessman was extremely up- 
set that "we have to dance to the tune 
piped by the country that is more or less 
bankrupt.” He asked that his name be 
not revealed. 

His case did not have anything to do 
with Cocom directly, but the differences of 
approach to foreign trade between the Old 
ahd tjic New World were made clear. 


In America everything is banned that 
is not expressly permit led. while in most 
of Europe the opposite is true. 

Cocoiu is a loose, unofficial organisa- 
tion with enormous influence. In Mich a 
context Cocom then, dominated hy the 
Americans, is felt to he in West Ger- 
many not only a foreign body but a 
harmful arrangement. 

Unfortunately the export ban on wea- 
pons tu counties in List C was accepted 
without reservation by West German in- 
dustry. Industry knuckled under ns re- 
gards other products are processes, 
however, which can only be explained 
by the greater dependence on America 
than on Russia. China or their satellites. 

Reiner Lang is one of the few busi- 
nessmen who docs not mince his words, 
l ie became well-known this sum hut for 
the establishment of the first German- 
Russian joint venture. 

Lang is owner and managing director 
of the Heinemnnn machinery and plant 
construction firm, based in St George n 
in the Black Forest. 

Furthermore he is a mem her of the 
CD LI which he men tinned immediately 
so that (here could be no doubt nhoui 
his political affiliations. 

His politics did not prevent him from 
describing Cocom as a “dinosaur from 
Ihe pre-industrial age that should he 
abolished straightaway.” 

In future West Germany will he more 
deeply involved in exporting Ilian previ- 
ously. It is then in the country's best in- 
terests, he said, “to pay greater intent ion 
in the high technology sector to major 
sales markets such as the Soviet Union 
and China and to push through techni- 
cal transfer with these countries” 

He said that it should also not he for- 
gotten “that our neighbours are not 
sleeping and finally that we are not a 
province ol the USA." 

Lang is also very doubtful about the 
effects of Cocom regulations. He main- 
tains that if the East Bloc countries 
want something they gel it. 

Lang only confirms what a theoreti- 
cian has been saying for a long time. Ac- 
cording to Peter Cilolz, former SPD na- 
tional manager, "it is foolish to believe 
liim the flow of information to the l-ast 
Bloc can be cut off by Cocom decisions.” 

it would be loudly wrong to believe, 
he maintains, that Russian weapons 
development could he hindered to any 
extent by limiting technology exports. 

Glotz continued: “But above all 
things the heroes of Cocom compromise 
must make clear, that it has hecn abso- 
lutely impossible to control or prevent 
re-export via third countries." 

Academics such as Heinrich Ma- 
chowski from the German Institute for 
Economic Research in Berlin take the 
same line. He said: “Experience has 
shown that an embargo has never 
worked.” 

Even against a country such as the 
Soviet Union it has been Ineffective, he 
said, because Moscow is not going to let 
itself be blackmailed into good behav- 
iour as regards armaments through 
economic pressure. 

Because the Soviet leadership does 
not have to lake into consideration indi- 
vidual economic interests, it is Free to 
decide, “whether il will or will not pur- 
chase specific plant and processes. If 
the decision is positive then, they gel 
what they want." 

Reiner Lang finds nothing to laugh 
about in the recent report that Cocom 
regulations for the export of certain 
personal computers will be relaxed. 

He said: "My son plays with such 
equipment at home. You can buy them 
here in every department store.” 

Jurgen Klotz 

(Frankfurter Rund&chuu. 22 August 
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COMPUTERS 


Human speech presents researchers 
with a tough nut to crack 
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W here is (lie table? the computer 
was asked. “Under the apple 
juice,*' came the reply. 

Scientists developing computers 
which can speak ami lie spoken it* arc 
likely to come across such gems of logic 
in rlreir work. 

Processing human speech is one of 
(lie major challenges (liar face Al. or ar- 
tificial intelligence, the sector of infor- 
matics that involves teaching computers 
how to think for themselves. 

It is such a hig challenge because in- 
telligence can only lie computer-simu- 
lated once scientists have found out how 
thought and perception processes work 
in the human brain. 

Speech is (he only approach they 
have. “Thought processes proper are 
simply not visible," says Wall her von 
Hahn. “So statements about intelligence 
arc mainly .state meats about speech 
too." 

It was Professor von Hahn's compu- 
ter which gave the apple-juice answer. 

He heads the Hamburg research unit 
on information science and artificial in- 
telligence. 

He and his associates arc among the 
world's foremost specialists in natural 
speech dialogue between man and ma- 
chine. 

One of their first projects was the 
Hamhurg speech partner model . It on- 
la i led using a keyboard to ask the com- 
puter simple questions on a precisely 
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defined mini-world, a living room. It 
was hi answer the questions in an intelli- 
gent manner. 

It did not just have to know rules of 
grammar and syntax, it also needed a 
knowledge of individual objects and rel- 
ations between them. 

Concepts such as table or chair arc 
fairly difficult to explain. Mow, then, is 
one to explain to a computer the mean- 
ing of gross national product or con- 
sciousness? 

Progress in A I research will depend 
to a substantial degree on the extent to 
which abstract background knowledge 
can be processed and fed to computer 
systems. 

Even then we will still not have 
solved the riddle of the many and varied 
processes that run partly in series when 
people talk with each other. 

In addition to ■'communicative pro- 
cesses" converting spoken words in sig- 
nals computers can understand presents 
.serious problems. 

Thai is not surprising. People often 
forget clearly to pronounce word end- 
ings. They mumble and sometimes for- 
get entire words. 

Simple computer systems that cjinjc- 
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cognise individual spoken words from a 
limited vocabulary are already on the 
market. 

Hut fluent language, as opposed to in- 
dividual words, is a more difficult, The 
liumnii brain can distinguish between 
and identify individual concepts as it 
hears them mentioned. 

A computer first registers a spoken 
sentence as a euuiiiuuuis acoustic signal 
it must painstakingly plough through. 

Siemens and Philips research scien- 
tists have jointly worked oil this prob- 
lem since 198*1. Their Spiros project is 
aimed at analysing and answering ques- 
tions posed in normal language. 

Philips self- assn redly say this task 
can now he solved at the research level 
due to progress in algorithm develop- 
ment and computer techniques. 

Spicns depends, however, on a spe- 
cilic speaker. Scientists must first prime 
the system with roughly 200 test sen- 
tences spoken by the speaker the com- 
puter is to talk with. 

Regular Spieos performances are 
held at the Siemens research centre in 
Ncu per Inch, Munich. 

What visitors are first shown of the 
miraculous computer does not, at first 
glance, seem very spectacular. 

All that can he seen is a microphone, 
a monitor screen and a loudspeaker. 
The computer itself is in the room next 
door, 

Then comes nu echo of science licllun 
^ T ir R i ffle r r s n imi icrw tremens n m w mt 
first question. 

“Who made the application to the 
13 MR'?" (The 13 MET is the Federal 
Ministry of Rcscurch and Technology in 
Bonn.) 

A few minutes Inter a metallic voice 
solemnly announces Mini: “lldgc and 
Lang made the application to the 
BMFT" The assembled Siemens staff 
arc delighted. 

But they admit that Spieos cannot yet 
distinguish between singular and plural. 

The scorch for the right word is a 
long, hard slog for the computer. To 
simplify the process it has been taught a 
handful of rules. 

One is that only about 70 of its vo- 
cabulary of ! ,000 words can be used to 
start a sentence. 

It breaks down each spoken signal in- 
to phonemes, the smallest spoken 
sound, and works out on the basis of 
probability which combination of pho- 
nemes makes most sense. 

li can follow up as many as 6,000 hy- 
potheses simultaneously, although — as 
the Spieos project’s Wolfgang Kiippcr 
purs it — the quest can sometimes lead it 
astray. Then, sooner or later, it gives up. 

• “You can visualise it as a gigantic pa- 
per chase," Kiippcr says, “with teams 
that drive off in cars to identify items. 

"From lime to time they arc checked 
and the cars that are trailing the rest arc 
retired from the race, leaving the rest in 
the running." 

The paper chase is not over until the 
phonemes have been satisfactorily in- 
terpreted. This is done with reference to 
a computerised lexicon and by means of 
logical associations. 

Internal queries to the Spieos data 
bank and the answers arc, in comparis- 
A on, little more than a matter of routine. 

) The excitement increases when the 
d. answer is to be converted into synthetic 
® speech. It is pieced together from indi- 


vidual sounds stored in a speech mo- 
dule devised by Philips research scien- 
tists in Eindhoven, 1 1<*||, uni. The 
answer resounds from the loudspeaker 
in a /.any Dutch-sounding voice. 

Processing questions still lakes time 
lml the procedure is to lie speeded up 
over the next three years. 

The computer should by then he 
able quickly get used to' different 
speakers and to conduct a short con- 
versation by an intelligent question- 
and-aiis\ver routine. 

Compared with the mcguchip Phi- 
lips ami .Siemens are also jointly deve- 
loping, Spieos is small fry, with a staff 
of .35, and a liMIT grant of « mere 
DM Him. 

Yet Klaus-Sieffeu Ise usee, in charge j 
of the project at the Ministry, s,J 
speech comprehension systems at 
among the most important prnjttw ( 
with which the BMFT is associated. 

Why go to the trouble? Why should 
one he able to speak to a machine in 
the same way ns we speak to each 
other? 

Computer reseaicli scientists ore not 
at a loss I'm an answer, although they 
arc reluctant to go tutu details of spe- 
cific projects at present. 

"There are situations in which iuin- 
vcihal communication is extremely •* 
tortuous," they say. "Speech simply 
comes most nalinally.' 

In the final analysis i\ is not just <> 
mallei nl boost ing computer perform- 
ance hut of simplifying computer con- 
trols. 

liven people who aien'l computer 
buffs are in he enabled in handle com- 
puters — at work, lot instance. 

(iiven speech leeognitioii, quality 
control stuff on ear assembly lines 
cuu Id h for instil nee, re lay shortcoming 
sliaiglil to Mu* coiiijno*.' *.»'*"F C 1 
production planning. . 

Warehouse stuff could, by the same 
token, computer invciiiorisc theit 
stock viu microphones. 

Aircraft may one day be piloted hy 
means of spoken instructions hi tele- 
phones he made to dial automatically 
on being told (lie number. 

A digitalised telephone network 
would provide a wide langc of uses ex- 
tending from automatic inloimatinn 
services to simultaneous interpreter 
services for telephone calls with other 
countries. 

If these systems weic to work they 
would, however, need to he totally in - 
dependent of any one speaker — nttf 
much more intelligent than present' 
day systems. 

No-one will venture to suggest when 
that might be the case. 

Is this a Bruve New World prospect. 
Before we can make intelligent compu- 
ters that understand the spoken wor 
we will nqed to learn much, much more 
about ourselves. . i 

Whut can be said for sure is that aril 
fieial intelligence will change our hab- 
its yet again. 

Al research scientists are well aware 
of iheif responsibility. 

“There are social tusks we must con- 
sider us being for humans only,” vt,n 
Hahn says, "and take care not to uSC 
artificial systems." . 

Examples he has in mind i° c ^ u 
medical and psychological care 0 
counselling the unemployed. 

Do we face the prospect of soh war 5 
as an alternative to human coUl^lU ,1, 
cation? No electronic brain can rid u- 
of responsibility for deciding what u s 
we want to put computers to. 

Thomas Ammann 

(Deutsches Allgcmcincs Sonnttg^' 11 ' 
Hamburg, 23 August 1 W 1 ' 


ENERGY 


Hurdles in harnessing 
alternative sources 


fftmkftnlerRundschau 


F ossil fuels — oil and gas. and later 
coal — will be exhausted within a 
few generations. Attention is turning to 
other, alternative energy sources, espe- 
cially solar power, running water, wind, 
tides, environmental heal and biomass. 

But an energy specialist employed by 
the elect rical engineering firm of 
Brown, Bovcri AG, says that the public 
tends to be too easily impressed by (he 
possibilities or alternative energy 
sources. 

Wolfgang Kohl told a public meeting 
that solar power was an example. Solar 
power potential amounted in 20.000 
times the current level of world energy 
consumption. 

Bui this theoretical potential amount- 
ing to 175 billion megawatts was rapidly 
reduced by unavoidable losses. 

Only about 1 4 per cent of solar radia- 
tion reaches the Earth's landmass and 
cun even in theory be put to technical 
use. 

This potential is further depleted in 
conversion and by having to compete 
with established energy sources. 

Dr Kohl outlined how he saw the pot- 
ential of the various energy sources. 

Hydroelectric power: Installed capac- 
ity in Germany is o.7(in in.-a-.mmu. 
L'lmtiU uy auufirviuirnyaroeiootiric pow- 
er statinns (using running water and res- 
ervoirs). 

In 1985 it accounted for roughly five 
per ccni of power in Germany using 
about 84 per cent of the country's hy- 
droelectric generating capacity. 

That was a high percentage, especial- 
ly when it was remembered that major 
water resources were not used tp gener- 
ate hydroelectric power on conserva- 
tion grounds. 

Output could mainly he boosted by 
modernising old equipment from the 
water input to the generutor. 

Building new, small-scale hydroelec- 
tric power stations entailed high specific 
investment that was usually only war- 
ranted in combination with other pro- 
jects. 

Intensive use is made of hydroelectric 
power in topologically favourable parts 
of Central Europe. 

In Bavaria, for instance, it accounts 
for 16 percent of power output; in Swit- 
zerland for 60 and in Austria for 7(» per 
ce nt. _ 

\vmtf power: 1 i 'hebest "ITno wn ' win d 
power research project in West Ger- 
many is Growian, near Brunsbiittel on 
the North Sea coast, at the. junction of 
the Kiel Canal and the Elbe estuary, 
i A twin-bladcd rotor on top of a tower 
100 metres (328ft) high drives a three- 
megawatt generator. Growian was taken 
g*o service in October 1983 and trials 
continue until the end of this year, 
jy-.^'enly small-scale wind generators 
v to be built on the Growian site, to be 
followed by a further ten. 

Wind generators made sense in loc- 
ations with steady, high winds, Dr Kohl 
said. They usually ran al wind speeds of 
between five and 20 metres per second. 

■ These conditions mainly prevailed in 
coastal areas, although in some cases 
they also occurred in the mountains. 


Like solar energy, £a 

wind power was li- jkg 

able to local and 
seasonal fluctua- rf/M 

lion. Unlike solar rj.Jj 

power, it could be rf u 

harnessed by day . j 

and, frequently, at jj - 1 

night too. Besides, (Ly J 

supplies were more eL, 1 

plentiful in autumn /if \ 

and winter when i y Jr\ 

consumer demand Ar *■“ l\ 

for electric power jfi. 

increased. In West S A 

Germany, wind G M 

power could on uv- 
erage be generated 
for between 1 ,00(1 . 

and 3.000 hours a J 4 ‘ 

y..ar (.he year con T[)e ful 

sisttng of 8,760 

hours). In 1985 wind generators ac- 
counted for an estimated 0.1 per cent of 
electric power consumption in the Fed- 
eral Republic. 

Mean average utilisation is estimated 
al 1,700 hours a year, but even though 
wind energy potential could in thorny 
meet about a third of the demand for 
electric power, it is not expected to ac- 
count for more than one per cent of 
power generated by the year 2000. 

Solar energy: Power can be generated 
from solar energy in two ways: directly 
via semiconductor cells ;\nd indirectly 
via Iiciii gatlicicd 111 collectors oil solar 
farms or towers. 

On economic and technical grounds, 
Dr Kohl said, solar energy could only be 
harnessed in the Federal Republic in 
uddiiion to established systems and by 
means of direct conversion using solar 
cells and photovoltaic principles. 

In Central Europe the average intens- 
ity of solar radiation per square metre 
per year is only half as high as further 
south where solar cells already have a 
market. 

In countries where sunshine is u 
plentiful commodity it is used to power 
tap water and irrigation pumps, air 
conditioning units and telecom facilit- 
ies. 

In Germany solar radiation intensity 
varies between summer and winter to a 
ratio of 24:1. So in winter substantial 
long-term storage capacity would be 
needed to top up output from solar 
power generated in summer. Such faci- 
lities are not yet available. 

Besides, solar cells are still far too ex- 
pensive. New technologies that may 


SAItarnative 
1 energy for thej 


Total" 
24m tons 


The turn of the future? The Qrowlan scheme. (PhuiiKdpiq 

id generators ac- lead to the development of less expen- 
ded 0. 1 per cent of sive and more powerful solar cells have 
option in the Fed- yet to reach maturity. 

"At present " Dr Kohl said, “solar 
sation is estimated cells still lake roughly as much energy to 
r, but even though manufacture as they will generate over a 
al could in theory ZU-yeur lifespan." 
if the demand for Current estimates forecast a strictly 
tot expected to ac- limited market for solar power in the 
i one per cent of Federal Republic of Germany by the 
he year 2000. year 2000. 

?r can be generated This inference must inevitably lie 
two ways: directly drawn from the forecast that renewable 
ells and indirectly energy sources will account tor u mere 
collectors oil solar seven per cent of power output by the 
end of the century, including five per 
technical grounds, cent hydroelectric and one per cent 
iicrgy could only be wind power. 

alcral Republic in Yet there was no lack of experimental 
ctl systems and by facilities, Dr Kohl said. The largest Eu- 

Ycrsion using solar ropenn solar power station, on the 
c principles. North Sea island of Pellworm, supplies 

the average miens- the spa centre with electric power, 
i per square metre It generates 300 kilowaijs from 
as high as lurthcr roughly 340,000 solar cells arrayed in 
-lls sil ready have a an urea of 28,0(10 square metres (seven 
acres), including infrastructure. 

:re sunshine is u Solar power costs DM3.50 per kilo- 
it is used to power wait to generate on Pellworm. That is 

gallon pumps, air much loo expensive to warrant a largc- 

nd telecom facilit- scale experiment. 

Comparative costs are as tallows, 
radiation intensity with hydroelectric power the lowest- 
(icr and winter to a cost alternative, 
winter substantial Hydroelectric power generated from 
rapacity would be running water costs about 10 pfennigs 

output from solar per kilowatt-hour. Thermal power 

mmmer. Such faci- stations (coal-fired or nuclear) generate 
able. power for between 13 and 20 pfennigs 

; are still far too ex- per kilowatt. 

lologics that may Large-scale wind generators produce 

S power for about 30 pfennigs per kilo- 
watt, trailed at a distance by. solar pow- 
er, which costs between DM2 and DM4 
per klowait-hour to produce. 

The extent tq which new energy sys- 
tems will gain acceptance by the year 
1 ‘" roilllons-of-tons 2000 will also depend on the amount of 

ld equivalent ,und needed f a,ld where if is needed). 

In Central Europe land is a scarce 
olar and expensive commodity, and nature 

conservationists jealously guard re- 
Bjfeh sources. 

l&nLlTharmal Solar power stations currently need 

Biomass, si,es ab °ut time* larger than the 

E||§§lrubbt8h ' area needed to build a coal-fired power 
Hydro- station. 

r^waUelactricj Wind generators need an area bc- 
f* \ mwriNN •* I tween 1 00 and 300 times larger than the 
mSIh*" 1 ' land re 9 u ‘ rcmenl °f a conventional 

ISzj coal-fired power statiun. 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 1 Auguxi lv 87 ) 
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An urgent need 
for new set 
of priorities 

N uclear research is out. Federal gov- 
ernment spending on nuclear re- 
search hns been almost halved in two 
years: front DM 1,565m in 1986 to an 
estimated DM85 7m this year. 

Nuclear research centres in Jiilich. 
Karlsruhe and Geesthacht, near Ham- 
burg, have long moved on to new re- 
search sectors such as materials re- 
search and environmental protection. 

It can only he a mutter of time before 
they drop the name "nuclear” alto- 
gether. 

The only sector ol atomic energy re- 
search that continues to flourish and 
prosper is nuclear fusion, the process 
that makes the Sun and stars shine (and 
the hydrogen bomb explode). 

Bonn and Brussels each invest rough- 
ly DM250m a year in fusion research, 
and the figure is tin the increase. 

That is more than is invested in alt- 
ernative energy of nil kinds (such us so- 
lar energy, wind power, biogas etc.). 

An international lobby has succeeded 
in preserving a research fossil that has 
survived from an age of euphoria and 
Implicit belief in technology. 

Jet, the Joint European Torus, built 
al such expense by Eurniom in Culhnm, 
England, has failed in live up to especi- 
al in ns. 

If there are no further hitches (he fu- 
sion reactur will, in its final stage, use as 
much peak energy as the output of a ine- 
duinvsuvil uuclouc power station, with 
only 1 4 per cent of its energy input be- 
ing transformed into nuclear fusion. 

Yet the next gigantic fusion device, 
Net, is already at the planning stage, 
with the Upper Palatinate in Bavaria as 
a possible location. 

This multi-billion experiment will be 
no more than u further preliminary fora 
demonstration reactor. Demo, envi- 
saged us demonstrating the feasibility uf 
nuclear fusion at some later dale. 

Even if, contrary to expectations, 
plasma (an elementary particle gas 
healed to 100 million degrees) could 
be .stabilised for sure (at present it can- 
not be controlled al anything over 
10.000* C). a fundamental question re- 
mains. 

Do wc want new and even more gi- 
gantic power stations with nuclear reac- 
tors about 100 times larger and far 
more com plicated than those uf a con- 
ventional fission power station? 

They may be less dangerous than a 
conventional nuclear power station but 
will probably be much more liable to 
break down, if only because they arc 
much more complicated. 

As long as over a third of electric 
power consumption is wasted for heat- 
ing and as long as road transport could 
easily make do with half the motor fuel 
it uses and as long as endless amounts of 
process heal go to waste there can be no 
question of an energy shortage. 

As long as alternative energy anil 
other means of energy saving arc not 
seriously developed there can he no 
question of any serious attempt being 
made to combat wastage. 

And as long as this is the case fusion 
research will he no more urgently 
needed than any other category of basic 
research. So fresh priorities in the allo- 
cation of research funds are long over- 

£ * uc ‘ Hans Schuh 

(Die Zcil. Hamburg, 24 July ] 9K7) 
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C onfrontation with German history is a 
painful experience. The “Berlin, Bcr- i 
lin" exhibition, put on in the Martin Grop- i 
iu.s Building as pan of West Berlin's 750th i 
anniversary celebrations, is a tale less of i 
notional than of common human tragedy. 

it extends chronologically from the * 
Great Elector in iron to the model of plans s 
for n Turkish arts centre in Krcuzhcrg. i 

“Berlin, Berlin" is alongside two other t 
exhibitions. All .ire interdependent even \ 
though one is housed outside in a hungn- i 
low of its own. 

ft is a guide to the ruins of the SS and i 
Gestapo headquarters and the power f 
centre from which the ideas outlined in e 
Hitler’s “Mein Kampf” were pur into i 
practice. 

The arts boom the Gropius Building t 
has witnessed since the 1 98 J Prussia ex- a 
hibiiion has affected the entire area, s 
which is lined with fresh &rcencxy aml in- . t 
formative signposts. 

Remains of foundations and the clear i 
outline of a row of prison cells are all that 
is left of the focal point of Nazi power. 

What went on here from 1933 in the 
name of the Gestapo, (he Rcichsfiihrer 
SS and the Rckhssicherhcitshnupinmt is 
outlined in an exhibition entitled “The 
Topography ur Terror." 

The two exhibitions housed next door 
in the museum do not concentrate on the 
last days of the Reich, but they, too, are 
permeated with items that herald the end. 
Their titles .say it all: “The City and I" and 
“Berlin, Berlin." 

“The City and I" illustrates people in 
the city as seen by German Expressionist 
painters and their successors. 

Ludwig Mcidner’s 1913 self-portrait 
against the background of lilting houses 
and streets conveys the general trend. 

“Berlin, Berlin" in contrast illustrates 
both industrial development, including 
entrepreneurial achievement and prole- 
tarian suffering, and historical failure. 

The .old plan of presenting Berlin as a 
“human workshop” in its 750th annlver- 
sary year, featuring its urban, social and 
working environment and development, 
has been linked with a stroll round Ber- 
lin's political history. 

A film seen flickering on the screen 
from an imitation aircraft cockpit brings 
to a close the Babylon of Berlin the Reich 
capital, presenting an aerial view of the 
city reduced to rubble. 

“Berlin, Berlin" is based on the presen- 
tation technique used in the Prussia exhib- 
ition. The exhibition architecture was de- 
vised by set designer Hans Dieter Schaal. 

The "metropolitan myth" he houses in 
the museum's covered courtyard extends 
half-way up to the glass roof. 

Steep inclines, irregular angles and 

This is one of ah occasional scries to 
mark the 750th anniversary of the 
founding of Berlin this year* 


jutting walls, a ribbed tower and a sheet 
of glass with a neon advertising slogan 
make up a construction consisting of 
quotations. 

The hustle and bustle simulates the 
metropolitan Moloch as seen by both its 
admirers nnd adversaries in the days 
when Brecht put on his Expressionist 
piny “Ini Dickichi der Sfjidlc" and Lud- 
wig Hi/herseiiucr designed his totalitar- 
ian honeycomb-pattern city. 

Repetition sounds a neutral note as it 
ranges from one possible interpretation 
to the next. 

It is. initially, neither a hopeful nor a 
monstrous metropolitan utopia hut 
merely the framework for the 1920s tale 
of tempo, technology and communica- 
tion by all means and in all directions. 

But the premonitions and warning 
signs are already apparent. To one side, 
seemingly arranged in an undemonstra- 
tive setting, a 1932 propaganda report 
entitled “Hitler liber Deutschland" can 
be seen. It shows the Fiihrer-to-he flying 
round Germany. 

At the same time we are shown Jewish 
entrepreneurs, bankers and new.spnpcr 
proprietors — while the public tire gath- 
ered in the Lustgartcn to await the land- 
ing of their up-ond-coming Fiihrcr. 

The 1939 “Motorcyclists on the 
Avus," the famous racetrack and urban 
autobahn, life-sized bikers in bronze, are 
seen going flat out downhill — surely n 

cut day and the aim of presenting it in u 
representative manner have led to “Ber- 
lin, Berlin" comprising nn enormous 
amount of material. 

As it covers seven nnd a hair centuries 
the visitor is not necessarily numerically 
overwhelmed, but the exhibition is noth- 
ing if not extensive. 

A cohesive tale such ns the one told by 
the Vienna “Dream nnd Reality" exhibi- 
tion, dealing with the origins of modern- 
ity. is ruled out by the sheer length of 
time covered in Berlin. 

“Berlin, Berlin" takes its time. Yet the 
early chapters, dealing with local deve- 
lopments of no particular importance in 





Population was ■ 1 

Prussian policy - - the m . • 

encouragement of 1 
immigrants and cul- * J f t ' 
tivation of people to - 

develop resources. 

In the “Jews, * t ^ 

Huguenots, Bohem- Qyjjl - - 

inns” showroom 

Marie- Louise von 

Plesscn illustrates a 

realistic utopia with 

;i strictly limited but 

eloquent choice of 1 f; Bfcfj 

exhibits. Each item 

relates both to the | p 

immigrants and to f- 

the city that gave Hi 

them a new home. 

Berlin silversmiths | 
arc seen to make | 
chalices and other I 
religious ware for 

the new synagogues. Motorcyclists on 
Daniel Chodo- 1939 , The Avus it 
wiccki, a Huguenot racetrack, 
miiiiuture painter, 

paints a portrait of Jewish hanker Mar- 
kus Levin. French craftsmen are wel- 
come as suppliers to the Prussian court. 

They acquaint Berlin's burghers with 
the basics of good living and are present- 
ed in a showcase resembling the green- 
houses in which they grew the city’s first 
cauliflowers and aspnragus. 

. The Huguenots' workshops, the Uo- 
"Wf f nm i w ' MHu i rr r nciin T R ,inu m 1 jvw.1 1 
mints are not claimed to be the sole ben- 




Director’s memoirs a bid 
for self-rehabilitation 


fjannwflfdieflllpmrine 


- H 1 ¥7 , ilni-makcr Lcni Riefenstahl would 

tt® Jr- J/ prefer to I urge I her past. Bui it 

r I go away. 

iPlL | Frau Riefenstahl made propaganda 

A films for the Third Reich. In those days. 
fllfBfc./ M ’ K ‘ r made her a reputation of being 

"the greatest film-maker oi all 

§ f: Even today, she is regarded highly. Ho I- 

fli director George Lucas 

| 5 modern of film-makers.” 

3 L birthday this 

Mr month, the Riefenstahl memoirs have 

Mr poured. They 

1 and ivluihiliuuiun. For 

J years after propaganda films, 

^ H faces criticism and litigation. 

MjM^MMjMk “Do ivc always have to ittlk of Hitler 

M m - ... , ' „ 41#,, ■ vat tiMnr my presence," she sometimes asks indig- 

Motorcyclists on the Avus, llteslze bronze figures ta- |>;|n| l |v jn inlurvicWH . lnJ lc | cvi!lillM U1 |. 

1939. The Avus is an autobahn formerly 8»ao useaait , - 


efits Berlin derived from its pa^UUcns. In .c omparison with cxluuii* m 
But the inference to be drawn is cumf*“'^ l Topography of Terror” cxhihilwni 


(I'hiilii: HindcrAW. 

not in quite the same way. “But witenje* 
then read wlttil the newspapers nradtf 
it," he added, "you ate nauseated byS 
appalling mendacity of it all” 

“Berlin, Berlin" presents the last p 
of the Reich capital without riwrtinj 
stage sets. It dispenses with fascist pot 
niul cireumstivnec. docs nut r«R 
iniirchpasis or michlighi pruccw’J 
■ pt ' enir t tug tu ma ke do «•’<•» * 4 ’« 

is volatile enough on its own. 

kt .comparison with exhibit* in 1 


the overall historic contest, tell their tale 
concisely and interestingly. 

Joachim 11 of Brandenburg, in the 
guise Of Hector, is a striking symbol of 
Prussia in the making. 

The better-known period from the 
death of Frederick the Great to the ad- 
vent of Bismarck is, in contrast, present- 
ed with nothing that might be considered 
a new approach. 

Yet the city's ability to rise out its own 
ashes is regularly featured in exemplary 
fashion, arguably starting with the 1685 
edict on religious tolerance that offered 
persecuted Huguenots and Calvinists a 
new home. 

That, perhaps, was the secret of success, 
the way in which a small and insignificant 
town ploughed its furrow to greatness. 

Located on the outskirts of the Holy 
Roman Empire, it was not predestined 
come into full cultural flower. But human 
endeavour can offset such disadvantages. 
What Brandenburg-Prussia lacked in 
manpower and skill it set out to import. 


enough. Religious tolerance was tt pro- 
gressive approach and a brilliant ploy oil 
Prussia’s part. 

“Where will it all end?” is a question 
that lies long arisen before the visitor 
reaches the room where the masks are 
dropped and the slogan "Jews Are Liars" 
is proclaimed with no fewer than three 
exclamation marks. 

The appeal 10 Berliners to boycott 
Jewish shops and stores is made in the 
name of the “holy fatherland” and of tra- 
ditional, nationally-tinged Christianity. 

The most important sections of the ex- 
hibition deal with how successful this 
propaganda was. But where, and in what 
dark recesses, did it originate? 

One main showroom is kept in total 
darkness, with a large caroussei faintly il- 
luminated in the middle and featuring, 
behind glass, Wilhelminian court society 
in full dress. 

The women wear trains yards long, the 
men clothes reminiscent of Frederick the 
Great and his era. 

What does it all mean? The dubious 
nature of a method that merely presents 
suggestive arrangements is clearly ap- 
parent. 

Yet the authenticity of the implica- 
tion — that high society is mummified 
on the threshold of modernity — can 
hardly be denied. 

A nearby painting shows the crowd 
gathered, beneath grey umbrellas, on Un- 
ter den Linden in front of the Old Kaiser's 
palace. They converged on hearing the 
news that Wilhelm I had died aged 9 1 . 

Novelist Theodor Fontane described 
the scene as he himself had seen it. The 
rain dripped from their umbrellas,” he 
wrote, “and they peered across the street 
like cretins." 

Yet even he was impressed, although 


tire muinly everyday exhibits icMifyfc 
the exercise of power :ix seen hytlu'f 
in the street. 

Everyone read the newspaper 
billboards, cveiyouc saw how thfi 
legislation was introduced and enfow 

No-one who walked past Ernst b 
sohu's surgery could fail to read wht 
.sign said: “Entitled to practise in p 
cine for Jews only!" 

Everyone saw lor themselves the ^ 
who were forced to wear a yellow Star 


shows. 

Her Mcmmivn arc an expression of 
her persecuted innocence and tire per- 
haps the last production of what is in fact 
an extraordinary film director. 

They arc the result of five years’ work 
but they are not even much of a help tow- 
ards a better understanding of contem- 
porary history. Her memory is not accur- 
ate enough fort hut. 

Her book is more interesting sis ;i char- 
acter snid y ol an cut hit si tuate artim «ln», in 

l ie 1 sea fel l' iKHtfe U l UIM I t irnte-woiidcrful, 
the secrets of life," went off on the wrong 
track and into the abyss without ever ob- 
serving the false road she had taken and 
ever regret ling that she had done so. 

Rudolf Aug.stein. publisher of the news 
weekly I hr .Vp/ege/. described the artistic 
legacy of the “Ftihrer’s non- political be- 
trothed” as work “without sense, without 
sorrow, without understanding.'' 

In her autobiography she speaks in 
considerable detail about the mini in her 
life. Hitler. She wits overcome by un apo- 
calyptic vision the first time she heard 


everyone s;m tor mcmsei*« him k in Beriin's Sportpalast in 
who were forced to wear a yellower w , ^ JoM no , h;|VC CIUHlgh Woi , |s 

David in public. I hey dtdn 1 ■ ” _ \o describe the charisma of this man. 
overnight. And a simple exampr . She wujj nielaphorica „ y stunncd by 

suffice to explain it all. ^ him, bowled over. From that moment on 

All Germans knew their i™, s he had “fallen" for Hitler, even though 
chen.” a series of children's lafcs ; N hc turned down his “excited" attempts 
lillle girt, the youngest in J,ie " . ^ u» get to know her better during their first 
read and treasured them " unl1 ' encounter at a North Sea resort. 

They were then .said to w j She has made out of her reserve m Hit- 

ten by a Jewish writer, Else l e ,-’ s -nivanccs a kind of anti-fascist rcsist- 

seen twice in the exhibition. cncc _ 

Wc arc first shown a photogray She waiite^ ui.ap^^^^jpcqnKcience 
her as un older w«»man, men ■ about ms racial policies until he said that 
"transport list" that testifies to "poluiciilly-.she was of unsound mind." 
journey to concentration camp « Hitler told her: "You understand noth- 
gas chamber. „ h . ing about politics, and it is a good thing 

In “A City of Contradictions, w thnt j ( j s so.” 
chapter of the tale as told in tne ^ ln Jh j s way |! Cro j nc G f tbc Third 
Gropius Building, the organs Reich dc-Nazifies herself. 

painfully cleai of trouble with ^ j Hitler’s erotic pestering and that of 
authorities that eommissione propaganda Minister Gochbcls. who was 
hibition. u rt nlv^^ ous *y * n a class of his own when it 


In this final chapter they l« fondling, arc relatively uninterest- 

tale. The protest movement* ar ^ 

cd, but the other side stays in iW , W hat is more important is how a radi- 

The organisers clearly symP d ^ aesthete such as Leni Riefenstahl, av- 

the squatters but prefer 10 ‘ " rrU pi :>wcd ly a non-political artist who always 
eye to the construction and . ^followed her “deep-rooted drive to the 
scandals that have shaken tne ireautiful and harmony," was not only 
cent years. cxp tn P r «perly used by a regime of terror but 

The exhibition unexpected? of ftould fill this regime with mindless cn- 
enccd a comprehensive examp husiasm and voluntarily serve it. 
Continued on p«9« 11 


Leni RicfcnMuhl does not mice make 
any attempt to answer this. 

There is no question that her lilm Tri- 
umph ill's Willem un the party meeting in 
Nuremberg in 1934 is great cinema, a 
fascinating symphony ol movement and 
rhythm, of mass choreography and the 
transfiguration of the Fiihrcr. 

The people’s sense of community was 
raised up to a mystic height by (he incor- 
poi uii> tit ol every individual in the 
marching masses, making Hiller com- 
pletely into the saviour figure. 

Walter Benjamin was referring 10 this 
work, constantly described hy Leni Riel- 
cnsuihl herself as a harmless documen- 
tary, when he spoke of the “politicising of 
aesthetics," dissolving beauty in horror. 

Just because she was only interested in 
the triumph ol her "pure” artistic expres- 
sion, it .seemed as if she were c rutted to 
transfigure National .Socialism. Her naive 
instinct, to which she continuously re- 
turned, marched enthusiastically in step in 
Nuremberg. 

She was horn in 1902. Her lather was 
a well-to-do plumber. She believed she 
had found a kindred soul in Arnold 
Fanek, a director of nature films and a 
mountaineer from Freiburg 

ln 1925 she played the female lead 
alongside Luis Trenker in Fnnck’s film, 
[ter heilige lierg, a production whose 
background was the mystery of moun- 
tains with a phony mixture of the moun- 
tain dwarf and the mermaid. 

Leni Kiel en.si alii was .slotted into (ins 
absurdly erotic nature film by Fanek who 
looked in mountain ranges and glaciers 
tor the elementary powers of nature that 
were irrational. 

Mountain climbing and skiing, the ex- 
istential con fro illation with nature, lirst- 
elass heroic performance, which during 
the war was exaggerated to its limit. This 
was a male domain. 

Riefenstahl had to spend most of her 
time wailing in the valley while the her- 
oes were high up in the ice and snow 
fighting for their lives. 

But Leni Riefenstahl wanted to achieve 
more. After six mountain films with Fanek 
she hud had enough of playing the nymph 
to a mountaineer male elite. 

She has tried to use her emancipation, 
that still endears her in many feminist 
quarters, as a general pardon to assuage 
all resentment against her. 

Her own first film was Das hltine Lieht. 
She produced and directed it and played 

Continued from page 10 

ness, tolerance, and refusal to compro- 
mise combined without the slightest 
commentary. 

At the opening ceremony historian 
Felix Gilbert delivered a speech, argu- 
ably more a talk of the kind beloved of 
Fontane, his “beloved Fontane." from 
whom he borrowed the tale of a young 
officer from a poor but blue-blooded 
Prussian family. 

Wondering whether he ought to marry 
into a rich Jewish family, he was consoled 
hy the thought that the regular visitors to 
his prospective in-laws’ house included 
Droysen, Mommsen and Ranke. 

Gilbert noted that these throe Prussian 
academics normally avoided each other’s 
company and that they were only ever 
likely to meet as guests at Jewish soirees. 

He then recalled his own childhood 
and his grandmother’s home on the 


the main part. Hitler communed: “It is 
the most beautiful that I have ever seen.” 
So it is not surprising tlmt he not only 
gave her his trust in private hut chose her 
as his favourite director, 

lit a very short space of lime site shot 
for him Sieg ile\ lihiuheii.s, the German 
Army film Dig tier TreUteil nnd ’iriiunph 
ties Wi liens. 

She was eventually awarded a gold 
medal for her two-part film un the l l »3b 
Olympics. 

It was anything hut a sport film, or at 
least it was a spurt film mixture of context 
and mass enthusiasm, a display ol mus- 
cles and patriotism corresponding exact- 
ly to fascist aesthetics. 

In the 1970s she made a comeback as 
a photographer with her pictures of the 
Nubian Desert in the Sudan. But sport 
eroticism still lived un in her work fur she 
still used naked bodies and exotic ritual. 

Leni Riefenstahl claimed to have 
avoided 1 filler so ns not to he “engulfed 
in the flames of his personality.” Site 
avoided Gochbcls because she fell un- 
comfortable in his presence. 

She makes allowances for the Nazi re- 
gime in her hook, claiming that she only 
saw the dazzling side of it. 

“I never once had any idea of what was 
reflected hchind the hurly-burly and bril- 
liance in terms of human tragedy.'' 

Even today she cannot quite under- 
stand why her Jewish friends suddenly 
disappeared. “What terrible things must 
have happened!” she comments. 

After the German Army marched in- 
to Paris she sent a despatch in “My 
Fiihrcr" which read: “You have done 
deeds that are more than human imagi- 
nation can devise, deeds that do not 
have their equal in human history." Ob- 
viously this is not to he found in her me- 
muiis. 

In her book one rather gets the Im- 
pression that after many intrigues insti- 
gated against her and heroic refusals on 
her part thnt Riefenstahl has been dis- 
covered as a resistance fighter. 

Her last film was TiefhnuL begun in 
1940 and completed 1954. It is still 
causing her trouble. 

Film-maker Nitut Ciladilz claimed in 
her documentary Zeit tlrs Sehwigcnx 
mill tier Ihinklelwif, that Leni Ricfen- 
M Jih I forced gypsies from the Maxglan 
concentration camp to act as extras fat- 
her film, promising where possible to 
save them from Auschwitz. 

“Aunt Leni." as she was called hy her 
“darlings" from the “relief and welfare 
camp,” did not want this serious accusa- 
tion levelled against her. Her court case 
ended early this year with pnrtitil suc- 
cess far both sides. 

But once ngaiti it shows that Riefen- 
stahl remains blind to all moral respon- 

Lundwchrkannl. an area much the same 
us portrayed in Georg Hermann's 
“Jettchen Gebert.” 

He later revisited the scene of his 
childhood as a Gl in postwar Berlin, 
where it was buried beneath the rubble. 

He wandered round looking for tell 
tale traces until he finally found frag- 
ments of blue and white tiles. He then 
knew this was where it must have been. 

Thai was about as far as Gilbert went. 
He is a great-grandson of Felix Mendels- 
sohn-Burtholdy, the composer, and a 
descendant of Moses Mendelssohn, the 
philosopher. 

He failed in mention that Georg Her- 
mann, the writer of the popular novel 
“Jettchen Gebert" was sent from exile in 
Holland to Auschwitz and his death. 

He made no mention of the fact that 
his grandmother, Enole Mendelssohn- 
Bortholdy, experienced Nazi Berlin for 



Apocalyptic vision in the Sportpalast 
. . . Lent Riefenstahl. l Itutki'. AikIiivv^j 

sihilily of her creativity, always insisting 
on her absolute artistic expression 
which she fanmtlaied in 1935. 

This read: “The artist recognises only 
one battle, the battle to complete a 
work ... There arc no other problems 
for him. All other limiuuious do not ex- 
ist." 

After the war Leni Riefenstahl was 
considered as “a fellow traveller" in 
three tic - 11 nzi lieu linn trials. 

The verdict read: "it was not fit her 
mind lo make propaganda for the 
NSDAP.” Her career seemed lo have 
eotnc to 1111 end for even in former 
“friends” she was the “Nazi whore.” 

Even today she does not make things 
easy for her delenders. For any mini her 
of years she has played the part of the 
persecuted innocent party, the insulted 

diva, lamenting over her “dog’s file" and 
the "witch-hum" ngiiiir.si her. 

She said: “My enemies are invisible, 
mimeless, hut they are dreadful.” 

On the other band site is not afraid id 
suing Erwin l.eiser lot infringement of 
copyright, because he included cuts 
from Triumph ties W’i liens in his Hitler 
film. 

Leni Riefenstahl is a woman whose 
vitality and proud import 11 rhuhilicy can 
still impress, a type of high priestess of 
ail with a rolling “r" ami Hashing eyes 
who has disappeared. 

Her fate could be regarded as tragic, 
and one might he templed in admire 
her, if she did not show herself in her 
memoirs still to be .stubborn, green and 
uiiteachnhlo. 

She is a living warning and memorial 
in artistic enthusiasm that fails into fault 
because It believes in serving only the 

triumph of beauty. .. ... 

' Marlin Hafter 

(1-litnniiVt.Tsche ZViiiing, 22 Auguo I *.*S 7> 

herself, dying as a very old lady in 1939. 
He also failed to remind his audience that 
Fontane, the novelist he so admires and 
who so fittingly described the variegated 
strata of late J9lh century Berlin society, 
was strongly opposed lo assimilation of 
the Jews. 

“They enn be incorporated,” he wrote, 
“but not intellectually assimilated." 

Gilbert distinguishes in his academic 
work between traditional, conservative 
anti-Semitism, of which Fontane's com- 
ments arc but one instunce among many, 
Rnd mudern fascist anti-Semitism, which 
culminated on the site opposite the 
Gropius Building. 

One wonders whether this historical 
distinction does not go too far. bearing in 
mind the Third Reich's fait accompli. 

Sibyl le Wining 
(Frankfurter Allgenu-im’ Zcitung fiir 
DeuischlanJ, 22 August |MK7 > 
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A doctor. Professor Julius Hack c thal, 
bus- been prevented by one court from 
bclpiny u paraplegic patient commit sui- 
cide because it would uni omit to murder 
while another court has cleared him of 
helping unolher patient to commit sui- 
cide in 1984 on (he grounds that it was 
not an offence. 

A court bus disallowed a request by a 
doctor to help a paraplegic patient 
kill licrsclf. The Federal Const itutional 
Court delivered what amounted to a 
reprimand for Professor Julius Haekc- 
lluil. who has been at the centre of 
several controversies over the years. 

Professor llackelhal wanted the 
conn m give him permission although 
till h anas i a, even if the patient asks to 
die, is classified as homicide by the 
terms of Paragraph 2Iti of .the criminal 
code. 

This view has for years been upheld 
by the Federal Supreme Court. 

So if Professor l lackelhal had really 
wanted to see justice (as he interprets it) 
dune, lie would have had to risk being 
convicted of homicide in the ease of Ills 
27-year-old woman patient. 

Appeals to the Const itutional Court 
are only admissible, us a mutter of 
principle, once the appeal has been 
heard by all oilier courts. 

Exceptions are allowed solely when 
ihc appeal is fell vo be of general im-, 


porta lice or if the uppc-llimi .stands in 
suffer a serious and unavoidable disad- 
vantage if he is first required m take his 
case through the lower conns. 

Professor Mackethul. always keen mi 
publicity, had worked out to the smal- 
lest detail how he planned to enable his 
ptiircm to commit suicide. 

He had devised a technique by which 
she could operate w ith her mmiili an in- 
travenous drip containing a fatal narcot- 
ic solution. 

The city of Karlsruhe objected and 
threatened to fine him DM I mum if he 
did act. 

He appealed to the Constitutional 
Court, which significantly ruled that the 
appeal was inadmissible — and nut 
groundless: a subtle legal distinction of 
far-reaching importance. 

The court thus made it clear that his 
appeal against the ban on euthanasia 
did not raise an issue of general import- 
ance. He first had to take his case 
lit rough the lower courts. 

The Constitutional Court has long 
taken a most restrictive view of cases U 
must and must not hear - and lor good 

reasons. 

Whether an issue is of general im- 
portance does not depend on any politi- 
cal outcry that may arise in connection 
with it. The crux is whether a ruling on 
the case in question will clarify the posi- 
tion in a substantial number of other 
cases. If part of the puhlic debate on cu- 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details or air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country’s natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 24.80; 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp.. DM 24.80; 

Africa, 130 pp., DM 24.80; 1 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 


thiimi.siu were taken 
as the yardstick, rule 
might be excused 
for imagining that 
(lie ban is profoun- 
dly minimal]. There 
has been im lack of 
proposals for legis- 
lative change. Vet 
last year's Berlin la- 
wyers’ congress was 
surprisingly deter- 
mined in ruling nut 
any such idea. So 
the ban still applies, 
having clearly been -u , 

renCririncd hv ,he ^ 

Constitutional 

Court. Human life is not at the disposal of 
other individuals. It remains illegal to kill 
others — even at their own request. 

Legally speaking, someone may want 
to die but he is not, in any circum- 
stances. entitled to ask others to help 
him to do so. 

The problem is that death can occur 
not just hv doing something Inn also hy 
lading to do something. 

A husband or wife who is tinder legal 
obligation in take care of his (or her) 
better half is not entitled to look on idly 
as the other person commits suicide. 

'Hie Federal Supreme Court has made ii 
clear that he (or she) is legally obliged to 
sever the noose or snatch away the gun to 
prevent an imminent suicide. 

Docw.s crfirnmi nirevru mrnrr pit- — 
sition il they agree to stop Healing a pa- 
tient who dies sooner on h rusult.. 

Many may feel this obligation ‘ofi'llie 

doctor to preserve human life by ma- 
chinery, sustaining a mere ‘‘vegetable*’ 
by life support systems, stands in stark 
contrast to dying in dignity. 

They thus feci this obligation on the 
doctor is an unacceptable renunciation 
of what the patient may wnnt. 

If he wants to die, they argue (and 
Professor Hnckcthal is a staunch sup- 
porter of this line of argument), (lien lie 
must be allowed — and helped — to do 
so, and be it for charity’s sake. 

Yet even if all ethical and religious 
misgivings were set aside, serious prob- 
lems would still remain. Even when the 
patient is in a coma doctors cannot, in 
many cases, say for sure that he will 
never recover. 

Handball international Jo Deckarm 
was a case in point. The doctors were 
disproved in his case. 

And even patients who are on record 
as wanting to be' put to death if they ever 
suffer from, say, an incurable and ex- 
tremely painful disease cannot say for 
sure whether they might not change 
their mind if the occasion ever arose. 

The Constitutional Court was well 
aware of these issues, all of which have 
been amply aired in legal literature, in 
arriving at its ruling on Professor 
Hackethal’s appeal. 

Yet what makes the ruling so con- 
vincing is that details went unsaid on 
formal, legal grounds but that the 
prompt dismissal of the appeal made 
the point no less clearly. 

The point is that no man is entitled to 
lake another's life even if the other asks 
him to do so. Ending human life is and 
remains a criminal offence. 

Friedrich Graf von Wesiphalen 

(Rhcinischer Mcrkur/Chrisi und Well, 

Bonn. 7 August Iv 87 ) 



A mother campaigns against use of pills 
to subdue hyperactive children 


from publicity... Professor Mu 

ll’hoto: Wolfgang Kite. 

Bench rules ‘no 
crime’ in 
suicide case 

J ulius llackelhal hit the headlines it 
Apiil lust when he supplied cyj 
»idc in u woman with terminal cancel 
Now. mute than three years later. t 
has been e lea led In a Munich court - 
being to blame lor iici death. I he coir 
said he hud mcicly helped her loci* 
mit suicide, which was not an iiulictabl 
oflence. 

| • il >l',v — prrtiiTiilnr ■ .. 

pioseeutc him but the court refused v 
open proceedings, upholding a Dew 
Her* 1 decision by a lowei euuit 
Tniuiislcin. Havana, against which • 
appeal iuid been lodged. 

1 he Munich court Inuml that llw*- 


R oswitha Wirtz’s adopted child, Joa- 
chim. was a problem child from the 
beginning. The older he grew the worse 
he got. 

He screamed, he was aggressive, he 
fought. He was impossible. He could not 
be handled at kindergarten nor, Inter, at 
primary school. 

The situation was desperate and play- 
ed havoc with the marriage. Frau Wirlz, 
.V>, recalls that she and her husband, l la- 
rald, were almost m each others throats 
at times. Life also became hell for their 
other children, Thomas and Elvira. 

Then they found the answer — so 
they thought. Pills for the hyperactive 
child. For a long lime, Joachim look u 
tablet every four hours. Frau Wirlz said: 
“People who said we would never he 
able to handle the hoy were suddenly 
charmed by him. They would say how 
nice he was." 

In no time ut all the pills made Joa- 
chim into a “calm, thoughtful child. He 
was suddenly like u grown-up. he con- 
centrated on things, did better at school 
and even did his homework." 

But Frau Wirlz said: "The pills killed 
his wit and charm." Somehow she did 
not like the boy’s eerie change from a 
rascal to an angel. 

“But the doctors said that the pills 
were the only therapy possible. I felt 
guilty about it," she said. 

Frau Wirtz. who used to work in an 
office, told how. one day. she heard 
1 1 . fcl ‘r* nn ’‘ t *MUjKl educa- 
tionalist, on the radio. 

He has written books with such liik-s 
as t in Lofft'lclu'tt Schnicrfoig. Amwiichsc 
dtr F.mhnpliannnko-T/icrnpiv hei .V, ■/,„/- 
ptohlcincn (A small taste of success at 
school. Excess of psycho-pharmaceutical 


Roswitha Wirtz said: “I have read a 
vast amount of literature on the sub- 
ject." 

She heads the parents association and 
organises weekend seminars and even- 
ing discussion groups with experts, ad- 
vocates and adversaries of psychologi- 
cal pills. 

And what about Joachim? His moth- 
er said: “A few hours after he was taken 
off the tablets he was again cheeky. He 
disturbed his class and again got on our 
nerves at home." 

But Roswitha Wirtz had taken to heart 
the educationalist recipe for the gradual 
laming of a wild child like Joachim. 

She said: “The most important feature 
is to accept and tolerate the child. It is 
right and proper that the child should 
be as he or she is. and not changed to be 
someone else. Say to him: Yes, I know 
that you don't like the meal today, but if 
you throw it against the wall then you 
wont have anything to eat." 

Or: **Y ou have a right to your own ob- 
stinacy. but you must understand that 
the things that you want for yourself are 
also there for ot hors." 

Frau Wirtz began with “consistent 
teaching. ’ She and her husband no long- 

'• l l*» i.'tllvd til I tic li ifliblu-iijtikui . 


Consistent teaching means not tough 
leaching but not wavering. 

They spoke to Joachim calmly and 
quietly. “When you do stupid things 
that’s your problem. You yourself have 
to be responsible for the things you do." 

The idea gradually caught ou. The 
Wirtz family is now through the worst 
with Joachim, now II. whose face is 
covered with summer freckles. 

His mother said: “He is affable at 
home. We do tun have great rows about 
him any longer. He wuiild do better at 
school if we were to give him the pills. 
He is lovable like he used to he and full 
of tun. But we don’t want to make him 
into a stereotyped child, stimulated by 
pharmaceuticals." 

In the same way 3(1 parent couples in 
the Diiren area have conic to terms with 
their disturbed children hettcr. 29 hoys 
nnd only one girl. Not all of them were 
problem children from birth. 

Reiuhnrd Voss menrinned Elko, aged 
H), who was a little schoolgirl without 
any problems, but who suffered emo- 
tional disturbance because her leather 
suddenly asked her mother to supervise 
her homework, which Elke had always 
done independently. 

Elke's mother made her into a doc- 
tors’ case. They prescribed psychologi- 
cal tablets for the little girl.’ mcdicn- 
metiis lor “cheeky, poor-performance 
children," without looking into the 
background of the “disturbance.’’ as 
Voss always recommends. 


excess ot psycno-pluirmaceuiH-il 

year-old patient hud taken hei life of f' therapy for school problems) 
own free will. I here were insulfio- » his 1 -u.t . 

gmiiiitk fur I - hi? 

liiTiii'iiiii' i" lK ' r T ,, n"" f:,iHnpl " W "“Wfc" Verlmlu-m 

"' h, - ,|l,i:r " r lilkt ‘ r °r strange behaviour by child rennnd^'i'l- 

" ,,k \ * olescems,. published by Klen C „ 

Hunting Airnii. president of theft Stuttgart, Dr Voss warned that treatina 
man hoeiety lor IIumuiiic Death, t disiurbed youngsters with psychological 
tntuly helped her to commit suic*- medicines could in the long-term make 
which was not an indictahle offener ^ them dependent on the tablets. 

Professor llackelhal was cleai^ ' Frau Wirtz got verv wnrfcpH : 

having helped to kill his patient by to what she heard him say on the radio°" 
mg to come to her assistance. wrote him an angry letter” she said 

The court found that he was not K yoss got in touch with her at her him 
quired to prevent her from voluntary ■„ Kre E u2au near C g & *™ her al her hom = 
committing suicide over nnd abo« He was ab|e tQ dissuad( . her from 
general legal obligation to provide m 1Dg j oachjm the psychol ica| pi|K J 

teal assistance in an emergency. he was so convincing that she now itives 
The patient had voluntarily choser ; adv lur t0 .. pj 1 Lr , |!t fa . ^ ^**** 

refuse medical assistance even whtn^ wetfai£officiaIs ail over West Germany 
lost consciousness. So Professor HaJJ i n collaboration with Dr Voss she ii 
thal was under no obligation to save* now writing a book that will shortly be 

lfC * .. fniiing' pU ,? IlShcd by Reinbek entitled Fsvcho- 

He was not prosecuted for failing />///«, ^ Kinder _ £/w/y| . ■ 

lend her medical assistance beca j 0 ’^' Verfiihrungen der Fharmaindmhe 
she was dying and in pain. . ^^^ychological pills for children - Par- 

‘TSx2sL.--.^»rs»r^-? 

lhal said the ruling was "superb,' H'Sustbin. ' rCW ,hcm lhe 

he had been totally vindicated and ha . Through the local nr M . .u 
gained confidence in the courts. . Barents who had children* askctj 
A.rot. called .he ruling a wt.h stmilar 

cision underscoring the human right f f n lirpn p n a ery shorI 

self-determination, ^jvc was established ' are "‘ S lni,ia ' 

(SnarliriicKer Zt’ilung. 8 Au? 1 !' 1 ' 


■pc.pk- who grow up in broken homes 
X are less likely to marry happily than 
people from ini act homes. There is a 
risk dial history will repeat itself, parti- 
cttlurly for children who are under lo at 
die time of the divorce. 

This phenomenon wtts first observed in 
America and descrilied its die “inter-gen- 
eniliim tradition <»f marilal instability.” 

Hans-Pekr Heekerens of the social 
affairs department of Munich Univers- 
ity lias had a critical look at this in an ar- 
ticle published in the Zcilschrift fiir Soz- 
io logic. 

In his view research into this situation 
has for a long time been blocked by a 
series of misleading attempted explan- 
ations. 

In the tradition of Freudian psycho- 
analysis experts have ‘blindly” guessed 
that those concerned, as small children, 
must have managed without sentiment’ 
in the sense that they had not had en- 
ough parental love which made them in- 
competent in ipving. 

Such a mechanical concept of people 
assuming that they are programmed in 
their childhood like robots, has been 
overtaken academically. 

There is no empirical confirmation of 
IMe theory associated with this that 
children of broken homes “inherit" from 
their parents detrimental expectations 
of marital happiness or make impossible 
demands on their partners. 

The next generation of hypotheses 
supported by the post-Freudians, is no 
better underpinned hy real evidence 
These hypotheses state that because 
o the hreak-up of their parents' marri- 
age they have before them only exam- 
ples of failed, non-functioning, relation- 
ships. 

Links of this sort have not been found 
m examinations of the behaviour, in re- 


Probe into why 
divorce can 
be ‘inherited’ 

latintisliips of children Irani divorced 
and successful marriages. 

In both groups there was no differ- 
ences in their relationship attitudes tow- 
ards the opposite sex and the various 
aspects of living together. 

As far as can be seen children of mar- 
riages that end in divorce arc not 
■spoiled in their sexual-role identity, thal 
is in their identification of themselves as 
male or female. 

By comparison with many others they 
come off well. Even if their marriage 
rate is similar 10 that among the children 
rrnm successful marriages they tend to 
live more frequently together unmarri- 
ed frequently have pre-marital sex and 
are less inclined to complain of a lack of 
contacts with other people. 

Another academic hypothesis pre- 
dicts a “loss of inhibitions effect." Be- 
cause of the example set hy their par- 
ents children of a broken marriage are 
less resistem to the Gordian Knot .solu- 
tion to marital problems. 

This idea has only a semblance of 
truth about it, according to Heekerens. 
stemming from the proven fact that 
children of divorced parents more fre- 
quently approve or the idea of divorce. 

On closer scrutiny the fact emerges 
thal this is a mistaken Assumption that 
comes about because those concerned 
frequently come from lower social 
groups where such ideas are more read- 
ily accepted. 

PeopJc in similar social groups have 


The Munich-hnscd “Commission for 
psychiatric violations against human 
rights” is convinced that "parents with 
liyper-nctivc children should not be 
worried, for long-term studies have 
shown thin these children develop in the 
normal way and in later life will not he 
either asocial nr disturbed." 

Not all doctors see things in this way, 
but more and more arc coming round to 
l his view. 

A scientific in.xiituic attached to the 
compulsory medical insurance scheme 
in Bonn has p roil need figures on the 
prescription of sedatives and psycho- 
logical medicaments lor children. 

These figures show i hat nationwide 
within the space of 12 months 547,000 
prescriptions were issued to children up 
u» ihc age of six und 4 1 K.000 m children 
between six und 14. 

1 his is iiiinusi a million prescriptions 
in ihc national heal ill system alone. The 
figures do not include the sale ol sedsi- 
livcs that do not need n prescription. 

The medical magazine Deutsche 
Arztchfau reports that there has been a 
decline in the nuinher of prescriptions 
issued fur sedatives for children. 

But Herhcrl Reiclielt. a scientist att- 
ached to the cnmpulsoiy medical insur- 
ance service, commented: “The lack ol stii- 
ikniIcs for previous years makes it impossi- 
ble to say that there has been a decline." 

There is evidence, however, that doc- 
tors tire currently issuing ten million 
fewer prescriptions fot sedatives na- 
tion-wide than they did in ] y.S2. 

Then there were 54.5 million pre- 
scriptions of this sort, in 1985 there 
were 44.6 mil I ion. 

Most of these prescriptions for seda- 
tives for emotional and nervous disor- 
ders. 7u percent, wore given to women. 

Hum WtiFlenwchcr 
(SiNirluiicki-r Zeiiun^, .to .Inly I W7) 


•In- same at tit tide inwards divorce 
whether I heir parents were ot were mu 
divorced. 

At this point, according to Heeker- 
ens. the fact is lluil the greatest risks that 
children of a divorce run are economic 
and not psychological, which causes 
them to gel divorced later themselves. 

Children Iroin divorced parents are 
in population groups that suflor doubly 
1,0,11 economic and social disadvan- 
tages. On the one hand they come out or 
difficult sit unt ions more frequently, be- 
cause ol the high divorce rate among the 
lower classes. But on the oilier hand, us 
a result of their parents' broken marri- 
age, they undergo a drastic social dec- 
line. 

The divorced mother particularly, 
who usually has custody of the children, 
has to manage with less money. Even 
then, if she re-mnrrics. the children do 
not come out of it well on average. 

Heekerens said that, “taking every- 
thing into consideration it can be said 
that more than a half of the children 
from divorces to a greater or lesser de- 
gree spend long periods of their ado- 
lescence in financially difficult or even 
extremely difficult financial situations." 

it is an established fact that marital 
stability stands or falls by family income 
and education levels. Seen from this 
point of view children from divorced 
homes are ■ typical of disadvantaged 
classes. 

They get. married for the first time 
when they are very young and are put at 
a disadvantage as a result of low results 
at the end of their schooling and man v 
premarital pregnancies. 

They do not manage to gel into good 
job positions and frequently have part- 
ners for life with similar social charac- 
Contlnued on page 16 
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Press is accused of pandering to 
prejudice in gypsy-camp row 


O ne day. as nine* year-old Circle] w sis 
mi mlin i! her u\vri business mill 
keeping* an eye on (lie farmyard geese, 
her eye caught xnnicihing very strange 
indeed mi the uther side of the field :il 
tile edge nf the fiircM. 

"St uiie waggons pulled up and nut 
stepped Mune people. They were dark- 
linired ami their .skin ivns a deep bnnvn 
coinin'. Ore tel had ne\ er before in her 
short life seen such people, and she fell 
almost afraid of them. 

"It was not long before her suspicions 
were con tinned. Some of the men ap- 
proached the llock of geese and took 
some away before her very eves. Gretcl 
protested at this injustice but the men 
grabbed her and hound her arms behind 
her and threw her into one or the wag- 
gons. She found herself among n horde nf 
hall-naked children. Then die waggon 
began to move ami Gretcl had no way of 
knowing where they were going to." 

Dar k-h aired , da rk -coni pk-xioii ed 

people with obviously evil in ten I ions: 
they could only he gypsies. The excerpt 
comes from a children’s book published 
in the 1 02(Js hut its message, that of itin- 
erant groups stealing livestock ami pos- 
ing u danger to any children whom they 
happened to come across, was common 
even up to the 1 950s. 

Obviously, it is a parable that has left 
its mark: Father Lothar Weiss, a Cathol- 
ic priest who works with gypsies in the 
Ruhr, says he has heard from various 
parts of Europe stories about gypsy 
children being sent out to steal. And be- 
hind the children tire always the sha- 
dows of dark men in dark places who 
whip and threaten the children to carry 
out their nefarious wishes. 

A nun bad years ago told hint about 
press attitudes to gypsies in France. The 
stories could huve been written yester- 
day. Nothing had changed. 

The theme is old. but the versions are 
never ending: one is taking place in Co- 
logne. And the local Press is fanning the 
flames by bringing out all file old stereo- 
types and, without hoihcring to check 
the facts of the matter, printing indiscri- 
minately what suits their purposes. 

The story concerns a group of gypsies 
of Yugoslav origin cumping on the site 
of an airfield outside Cologne which, 
apart from a strip used by an aero club, 
has been abandoned. 

The gypsy families all came in the last 
yeur from France and Italy, where they 
had been until French and Italian resid- 
ence laws were tightened up sharply. 

They hud heard of Cologne and that, 
although not expecting to- gel work 
there, helieved they would he left alone. 

The conditions in the camp first come to 
light only after a police raid in January, 
when the winter was particularly vicious. 

it was discovered thtu -the families 
were living nt minus HI degrees in ma- 
keshift huts made out of plastic sheeting 
and bits of wood. There was no running 
water and no lavatories,- The only form 
of healing were healers formed out of 
benzine canisters lo burn wood. 

The reason for the raid was that pick- 
pocketing offences in the Cathedral area 
of Cologne, which is next to the central 
railway Mat ion, had risen by 180 per cent 
and burglaries by almost 100 per cent. 

Pc dice kept arresting children who 
would not say where therr parents were; 
so i hey u ere .sent to a children’s home 
where thev were cared for and then re- 


leased. Nothing more could be done, 
because children under I -I cue not liable 
for prosecution. 

The children were I min the site at the 
disused airport. The police reported the 
events ;i\ they saw them. The Press 
blithely accepted whatever the police 
said. The talk was of "unscrupulous men 
behind the scenes criminalising child- 
ren"; of "gypsies of Polish origin" being 
arrested which, as everyone knows, 
meant “social welfare recipients who 
drive round in Mercedes cars." 

The headlines reported mi "The School 
For Thieves" and how the itinerants had 
trained the children "like dogs and set 
them loose in pairs to rob lom isi.s." 

A Cologne schoolteacher. Kurt Hull, 
belongs to a citizens initiative set up to 
help the gypsies. He says the children 
steal because of economic need. 

lie regards the Press as the puppets 
of the police and says he was shocked at 
the way local journalists “accepted un- 
critically even the most adventurous al- 
legations of I lie police.” Neither did the 
Press forget to mention the children's 
ethnic background. 

The issue became so inflamed that 
Noll’s group accused a special police in- 
vestigation commit lee of racism and de- 
famation in such strong terms that po- 
lice ehief Klaus Stiillenherg hit hack 
with a legal suit. 

The families on the site left Yugoslav- 
ia about 2U yearn ago out of pure ccon- 

in Western Europe, and most of them 
stayed in Italy and France. When the 
laws were tightened and they decided to 
come to Germany, some applied for 
political asylum, others applied for Ger- 
man passports and others who could 
neither read nor write German just wa- 
ited on the site. 

But no one can live from nothing and 
so the children, the least likely in be 
prosecuted, wore sent out to ferret and 
steal. 

Efforts were made in the city lo find a 
humanitarian solution, but voices also 
began to rise in protest. The citizens in- 


Excuse me for living. 
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itiativc puis a lot of the blame on the in- 
flammatory way the Press has reported 
the affair. 

A local Social Democrat parly 
branch was “disturbed” that a group 
comprised “overwhelmingly of crimi- 
nals" was on the site and demanded 
their removal. 

A minister of religion took up the po- 
lice version in the best, upright manner, 
and said in one newspaper that “child- 
ren are working for men behind the 
scenes... men who hove for years been' 
receiving social security payments and 
who have luxury villas in other coun- 
tries and who drive expensive cars." 

At one stage, passengers at one rail- 
way station were being warned by loud- 
speaker that they should hold on to 
their handbags as the station “is teeming 
with gypsy children trying to steal from 
passersby.” 

■ The state prosecutor and the police 
were working at lop pace. Every time an 
adult was arrested, it was one of the 
shadowy f igures in the background. 


This fixation was 
strongly influenced 
by a case a short 
while before in Mi- 
lan in which some 
Romany gypsies 
l nun Yugoslavia 
had been given long 
sentences for keep- 
ing their children in 
“slavelike” condi- 
tions ami forcing 
them lo break the 
law. People in Co- 
logne had con- 
vinced themselves 
that Milan condi- 
tions had been 
foisted oil them. 

The mania grew so 
much that even Fa- 
ther Weiss was re- 
garded as a suspect. His home was 
searched mul when a stolen ring was 
discovered, his explanation was ail but 
ignored and the papers run headlines 
like “Did a priest help the men in the 
background?” Then billowed enough 
details to make it clear which priest was 
meant, even t hough his name was not 
used. 

The issue came to a head when the 
prosecutors office, exasperated at the 
never-ending stream of arrests of child- 
ren they couldn't prosecute, threatened 
to sue the city of Cologne itself on the 
“prPiimts-nHpiirrrimj ^ ihr-vblbtTtrftW-wrt-- 
fare unless it took some sort ol action. 

The result: It) children were locked 
behind bars in n specially IntiliTifRTtTTTT 
a children’s home. 

"A children's jail,” accused hit her 
Weiss. The children were released after 
four days and, when thtu happened, 
many of the gypsies quickly puckcd 
their belongings and left Cologne. 

Suddenly, the city was left almost 
without any gypsies. But not quite. 
Some stayed behind. 

They perceived a change of at lit tide 
both by the city administration caused 
by both a reaction against what had hap- 
pened and also he the fact that the exo- 
dus caused a sharp drop in crime in the 
Cathedral area. 

As the hysteria over the gypsies took 
on more embarrassing forms, the youth 
authorities set up an aid team. Workers 
from eight specialist fields went to work 
from a headquarters and began helping 
out. 

Of the 40 children they deal with, 
several arc among those arrested sever- 
al times near the cathedral and some 
were among those locked in ihc child- 
ren's home. But, since the team moved 
in, there has been hardly any trouble. 



FRONTIERS 


d'linliv Mantled Wl'ivim 


diets, youths and young girls 
pale and unhealthy despite spcntoidl, 
day out in the fresh air. 

If cliildicii did not go out to Met 
many ol them would go hungry, ilk 
entile clear that every child hud a lamil 
l he Wicgmunii. head ol the Romn-Hit 
leant, said; “We have seen mulling, 
these men behind the scenes “ It was* 
vious why the children stole. 

No one knows how long the team# 
be needed. Head of the Cologne Ym 
Authority Fran /-Josef Sclmlle said! 
position ol the gypsies was so uttcen* 
— Hfflt- rm i- m i viM nild ni»v wlirii •••*■ 
might be in two months. 

There, were always cinci genciw 
Tfflfit rrau Wiegmunn a week m ^ 
out who was going to pay the nnv, 
charges for st women bitten by a ral. 

But In the meantime, iliciv is all- 
now a water liydtant lot the int*re d 
100 people on the site and tow** 
have been erected. 

However, the airfield is parti)'*' 
by an aero club. Members drive pa" 1 
camp to reach their elubhou.se uadi' 
drive so fu.sl that storms ot dust ; 
kicked up which cover the area in| 
and frighten the children. 

When women want to go shc/T 
have to first walk KUO metres 
stop, and then change to tram lop^rj 
supermarket. But the first ucconwn^V.! 
provided by the city is ready. If «P r • 
but it hints nt better things w come. 

A copper workshop is to be P ri1 ^ 1 
for one family with church help, w ^ 
people arc thinking about 
children could be integrated in _ 
schools if the gypsies are allowed t n \ 

in Cologne. ( 

Herr Holl says: U will all be 
make sense first when, with dete 
t ion and imagination, the basic proi* 


And when trouble does happen, the po- of the gypsies, their illegal postti* 1 - 
lice deliver the child into the hands of solved, 
the team. 


The team has developed an atmos- 
phere of trust with the gypsies. Mothers 
on the site let their children travel to- 
gether with team workers on the bus to 
the headquarters in Cologne. 

Heie thfc children have showers, eat, 
sing songs 'and play. These children had 
not even learnt lo play properly — jtuch 
a tnkon-for-granted- thing for German 
children. 

The first time the team workers went 
to the site, they were affected by the 
sheer squalor: tired-oul mothers, child- 
ren with rotting teeth caused by bad 


As long as they all have m» rc* 
permit with all the supplement n 
pers that would allow them to ■,# 
wares to the market ami sell “jJLl*?- 
all. says Father Weiss, merely & ^ 
the ocean. 

• One gypsy father loW FraU 
mann that he wouldn’t blame s ) 
for taking action against era 1 * 10 ^ 

when the gypsy community h a ; 
naged to get some work and n • 
lised their lives. But. in ihis sit 
he asked rhetorically. 

Ingrid 

(Frankfurter KuiuUchau. 24 Au* tt ' 


Neo-Nazis on 
playground 
murder charge 


STUTTGARTER 

ZEITUNG 


A murder trial in which four skin- 
heads arc charged with killing a 17- 
ycnr-okl youth has heard evidence 
about neo-Nazi affiliations and homo- 
sexual violence. 

The victim, Roger Buriiemann, was 
kicked insensible and finished off with a 
metal dustbin and a piece of wood in a 
school playground. 

The accused ore all 18- and 19-year- 
olds. One is at a vocational school and 
the other three are unemployed. 

The eourt, in Hanover, heard that af- 
ter the killing, the four went and drunk a 
beer — and were arrested the next day 
when the corpse was discovered. 

They told the police they had at- 
tacked Roger because he had knocked 
over n bottle of schnapps. His father, 
Gerd Borne mann, says there was an- 
other reason. 

His son had to die because he had 
told the police a Few days beforehand 
details of what the gang had been up to. 

If this is true, it remains a mystery 
why he then still went off with the gang. 
His father last saw him a few hoars be- 
fore his death when he came home with 

as 

mates, who were waiting for him outside 
on the street. 

The five of them went round town. 
Roger was given another beating. The 
others finally agreed thtu he must be got 
rid of for good. 

“We’ve got to bump him off,” one of 
them is reported as having said, “other- 
wise he will split on us.” 

Twenty-seven witnesses and three ex- 
perts are expected to give evidence at the 
trial. The verdict is expected early next 
month. There is n political, and certainly a 
social background to the killing. 

Gerd Bornemann as co-plaintiff and 
his lawyers Hein Rischmiiller and Ger- 
hard Schroder, SPD leader in the state 
assembly, see Roger as having been the 
victim of a gang murder. 

They argue that he wanted to part 
company with the friends with whom he 
had earlier helped to found a branch of 
the neo-Nazi splinter group, the Free 
Workers’ Party (FAP). 

It was later renamed the National Sport 
and Security .Comradeship .Ei^ J^EK if* 
the German abbreviation for the Iron 
ereasHMvartim e deco ration for valour). 

Is the trial of Tom, Peter, Jlirgen and 
Marco, who 1 are charged with joint homi- 
cide, really a political trial, os the victim’s 
unhappy father and his lawyers claim? 

Gerhard Schroder, one of Borne- 
mann’s lawyers, has already called on 
• Lower Saxon Interior Minister Wilfried 
iipsselmann to ban the FAP. 

. -ifyerd Bornemann is u Social Democ- 
rat and trade unionist; For many years 
he brought up his. son and daughter 
stnglehandedly. . 

He soon noticed that Roger was un- 
der a bad influence at school and had 
him transferred to another school in the 
hope that he would make more suitable 
friends. 

Thai proved a serious mistake. “Rog- 


Extreme right consists of a 
variety of splinter groups 


er used lo get into fights on behalf of 
T urkixh Iricuds at school, then suddenly 
he began to hate foreigners.” 

He joined the skinheads as a 15-year- 
old. wearing their garb, and was evidently 
impressed by their show of strength. 

His fat her let him have his long hair 
trimmed down to a military crewcui. 
making him indistinguishable from 
other skins. 

Gerd Bornemann tried to prevent the 
seemingly inevitable. He burnt the mid- 
night uil discussing with his son the Nazi 
regime, race hatred and the annihilation 
of the Jews. 

Roger gave him an attentive hearing but 
one dny announced (hat war was being 
waged on the streets, that everyone — 
punks, foreigners and skins — was armed. 

All nf them went iiruruul with at least 
cans of C’S gas, lie said. Such primitive 
arguments, advanced by Roger’s new 
friends, proved stronger than his fa- 
ther's attempts to make him sec reason. 

Roger failed to find an apprenticeship 
and first went to trades college for a basic 
year’s career training to get off the street. 
He nlso joincil the neo-Nnzi FAP. 

The FAP hit the headlines by raising 
their arms in “Heil Hiller” fashion to salute 
Ihc Belsen concentration camp guards 
who were hanged by the British soon after 
the war and buried in Hamclin. 

In Hanover the FAP was a nuisance 
for weeks when members rented a 
house in an inner-city suburb, drapccjeif 
black, white and red flog (the prewar co- 
lours) out of the window and sang Nazi 
songs night after night to the accompa- 
niment of recorded Nazi music. 

To his father’s dismay Roger began 
distributing FAP leaflets and bringing 
back home the propaganda he had 
failed to get rid of nt street corners. 

When the FAP drew a virtual blank in 

ihw autumn lotto lui, <■! govcilltliciu. 
elections (after having fared just as bad- 
ly in the previous state assembly elec- 
tions), 2U members quit and formed the 
“Security Comradeship,” arming them- 
selves with weapons from a break-in at 
an arms dealer’s. 

Shortly before Christmas the police 
cleared up the brenk-in. The gang was 
identified as having been responsible, and 
the police found two guns in Roger’s 
room. 

He made his first, lengthy statement to 
the police, and from then on was scared 
stiff. He played truant from trades college 
and spent his evenings at home. 

He no longer wanted to have anything 
to do with his former friends who were 
now threatening and abusing his young- 
er sister on the telephone. 

“Son,” his father told him, “you seem 
to be dying a little day by day.” Roger 
had already owned up to having played 
a part in the break-in and arms robbery. 

What his father didn’t know was that 
after making his first statement to the 
police Roger had been buggered by an 
.old Nazi and the skins had, filmed it with 
a video camera. 

He was also not to know that six 
weeks later, just after making his second 
statement to the police, Roger was to be 
murdered in cold blood by his former 
friends in an idyllic forest playground 
one cold winter’s night in February. 


(eristics. Heekercns' view is that on ac- 
count of this “mechanism” divorce in 
the middle classes also, where there is 
even more at stake, has a stronger in- 
fluence on marriage .stability among 
the children. 

'■ He concludes that it must be under- 


R ight-witig extremists reject parlia- 
mentary democracy. They want an 
authoritarian or totalitarian stale and 
leel that the interests of the individual 
must he .subordinated to those of the na- 
tion as a whole. 

They are also agreed in an abstruse rac- 
ism, Irequcntly accompanied by aggressive 
anti-Semitism and hatred of foreigners. 

Germany’s organised right-wing ex- 
tremists were back in the news when 
Rudolf Hess died in Spaitdau and was 
buried in Wunsiedei, Bavaria. 

The Cologne-based V'etfassiuigs- 
schutz, or Office for the Protection of the 
Constitution, which monitors political 
extremism in Ihc Federal Republic, esti- 
mates there arc nhout 22.000 of them. 

Their outlook is governed by the 
Fiihrer principle and the idea of esta- 
blishing an elite. Their aim is to set up a 
“Greater German” state. 

The largest organised group on the out- 
side right of the German political spec- 
trum is the Deutsche Volksunion, or Ger- 
man People’s Union, classified by the V'er- 
fiissungpschutz as “national liberal.” 

The DVU claims to have 16,000 
members. The Vcrfasstmgsschutz feels a 
little over 1 2,000 is probably a more ac- 
curate figure. 

Its membership is basically on the 
decline, as is that of the National Dem- 
ocratic Party (NPD). which hit the 
headlines 1 5 to 20 years ago (and creat- 
ed a scare in Germany and abroad) hy 
polling over five per cent in slate assem- 
bly elections. NPD membership is now 
down to an estimated A, 1 00. 

A further 4,000 to 4,500 extremists 
are classified ns members of neo-Nazi 
groups and other organisations. 

The term “other organisation” may 
sound somewhat vague, but right-wingers 
belong to an infinite variety of splinter 
groups. About 250 of them seem to be 
loners without links with specific groups. 

Last year 73 right-wing extremist or- 
ganisations were registered, or five few- 
er than in 1985. This decline is clearly 
due to the groundswell attraction of the 
Freiheitliche Deutsche Arheiterpartei, or 
Free German Workers’ Party (FAP). 

A neo-Nazi group infiltrated by sup- 
porters of the ANS/NA, which was 
banned in • 1 983. the FAP gained in 
membership last year and now has over 
400 members. 

The Aid Organisation for National 
Political Prisoners and Their Families, 
with roughly 25Q members, is another 
group that is thought to be influenced 
by the banned ANS/N A. 

It supports about 30 right-wing extre- 
mists jailed in Germany and abroad, in- 
cluding prisoners convicted of terrorist 
offences. • ’ 

About 230 extreme right-wing activ- 
ists are classified as violent. Roughly 90 
per cent ore neo-Nazis. Militant neo- 
Nazis maintain close contacts with fel- 
low-Nazis in other countries for organi- 
sational and propaganda purposes, oc- 
casionally using their international con- 
tacts to smuggle weapons. 

While the National Democrats and 


stood that the inter-generation divorce 
tradition is a social as well as an emo- 
tional inheritance. 

The needs of the moment arc that 
single-parent families should be pro- 
tected from social hardship. 

Rolf Degen 

(SuddxiulMfteZchunjj, Munich, 17 August IVH7) 


groups classified as "national liberal" 
claim at least on paper to support dem- 
ocracy, the neo-Nazis make no secret of 
their dislike of this form of government. 

As one neo-Nazi magazine puts it: 
“Democracy is hunk. There was only tine 
Fiihrer, Adolf Hiller, and we need him 
now more than ever. Order is what we 
lack, front A to 2.” Another pamphlet un- 
mistakably proclaims: “Smash This Stale.” 

Right-wing militants take such de- 
mands seriously. Last year 7 1 acts of vi- 
olence attributed to right-wing extre- 
mists were registered hy the a ut hurt tics. 

This figure may be six fewer than the 
previous year, but the Verfassi i ngssch utz 
says thnt gives no cause for sounding the 
nll-ctcar. Militants arc si ill more than 
ready lo resort to violence. 

Vcrfiissungxsclwtz records list the age 
and profession of the 77 right-wing ex- 
tremists who were convicted of crimes 
of violence Iasi year. 

Thirty-five per cent of the offenders 
were aged 14-20, a further 39 per cent 
were under 30. 

Thirty-four per cent were blue-collar 
workers or tradesmen. Twenty-six per 
cent were apprentices, 20 per cent un- 
skilled workers, 10 per cent schoolchil- 
dren or students. 

Right-wing extremists have sought for 
years lo gain political influence over 
groups such as the skinhends, but they 
were not particularly successful last year. 

Even so, an estimated 200 skins are 
said to have swelled the ranks of right- 
wing extremists, distributing right-wing 
propaganda, sticking hills and spraying 
walls. 

They nrc also ready to lend a helping 
hand when violence is used against pofi- 
t ical opponents. Climthcr limit n 

(Kiilnur Slutll-An/cigcr. ('olujjm:. 
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Unemployment 

Continued from page 6 

when the law was passed. The aim whs 
to give the unemployed the chance to 
make a first step in a job. At least the 
worker could then show in the time 
what he or she could do. 

If the worker "made a hit" the em- 
ployer might be interested in taking him 
or her on permanently. 

Whether the legislation has proved it- 
self will only become apparent in the 
autumn. 

It is in the best interests of employers 
to use Ihc legislation responsibly and so 
reduce the high number of overtime 
hours worked, that has brought down 
harsh criticism on their heads. 

Recently employers have passed the 
buck for prolonged unemployment to 
the labour exchanges. 

A survey of 3,500 companies in 
North Germany showed that only six 
per cent turned to the exchanges to fill a 
job, 31 per cent did so generally and 63 
per cent rarely or never applied to la- 
bour exchanges to fill a vacancy. 

The wholesalers and exporters asso- 
ciation said that the reason for this was 
that the labour exchanges only looked 
for applicants from their files without 
knowing what kind of workers a com- 
pany required. 

It is not only the unemployed who 
must change their ideas and learn som- 
ething new. Michael Brandt, 
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